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From Blagkwood’s Magazine. 


REMINISCENCES OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 
WHILE AT ST. HELENA. 





BY A LADY. 





Many of my friends have at different times expressed an anxiety, 
that I would commit to paper some regular account of the circum- 
stances and anecdotes which came under my personal observation 
at St. Helena, respecting that astonishing man, Napoleon Bonaparte. 
The truth is, I had refrained from doing so for several reasons. 

During the two years I lived at Longweod, and within sight 
of the ex-emperor from morning till night, I could have written 
volumes of minute occurrences, which, probably, in the eyes of thou- 
sands, would have derived an interest from their connexion with the 
mighty being to whom they related—as the few hurried epistles I 
wrote to my sisters and to my aunt, Lady R———e were, by some 
unknown means, published in the newspapers—a circumstance 
which proved to me very provoking, as they were confidential and 
careless communications, never intended for the public eye. Indeed, 
during the years 1815-16-17, the craving and mania for anecdotes of 
the prisoner of St. Helena were so great, that people seemed not at 
all scrupulous how or where they obtained them. I remember well, 
that when we landed at Portsmouth, in September, 1817, and it was 
known that our regiment had been two years in surveillance of the 
ex-emperor, persons of all ranks seemed ready to tearus in pieces for 
information. We had not been two hours there, at the Crown-hotel, 
before several portraits of him were brought by strangers for our 
inspection, and te wait our decision as to their resemblance to the 
original. 

The delirium has passed away— the herois no more; new monarchs 
sway thedifferent sceptres of Europe, and many chances and changes 
have occurred in the conduct of human affairs, since the astonishing 
events of 1815 seemed to have come like a new calamity on the world. 
The things of those days are now quite of the past, and I can with 
safety, and without any doubt of propriety, indulge my friends with 
a sketch of Bonaparte, as I myself saw him. Of course 1 make no 
allusions to party or politics. The truth is, I have no genius that 
way ; besides, I consider them as away from the female character. I 
shall carefully keep within the sphere which Bonaparte himself 
allotted to the female sex; else I should outrage one of his favourite 
axioms, which was, “Let women mind their knitting,” i. e. their 
domestic concerns. 

My first introduction to Bonaparte was in the Island of St. Helena, 
at the place called the Briers, in the month of December, 1815, about 
six weeks after his arrival at the island. 

This introduction was by chance, and through the means of two 
young and lively English ladies, who had lately returned from a 
boarding-school in England, daughters of the proprietor of the Briers. 

We went, by invitation, to dine at the Briers, where Bonaparte 
resided for some weeks after his arrival, until the house at Longwood 
was put in order and prepared for his reception. I was walking with 
my little daughter (eight years of age,) and the two young ladies 
before mentioned, in the garden before the Briers, when Bonaparte 
came forth from his tent, (which was pitched on one side of the 
house,) accompanied by his secretary, Count Las Casas. 

Bonaparte was a little man, stout and corpulent, of a dark olive 
complexion, fine features, eyes of a light bluish gray, and, when not 
speaking or animated, of an abstracted and heavy countenance. 
But when lighted up and interested, his expression was very fine, and 
the benevolence of his smile J never saw surpassed. He was par- 
ticularly vain of a small and beautiful hand, and handsome little 
feet : as vain nearly (I dare say) as having conquered half the uni- 
verse. Bonaparte laid a great stress on the beauty of hands in ladies, 
and frequently inquired of me, during our residence in St. Helena, 
respecting the handsof the ladies he had not seen ; and seemed to think 
a pretty and delicate hand the ne plus ultra of beauty and gentility, 

Napoleon was dressed, on the day of my first introduction to him, 
in a green coat, silk stockings, small shoes, large square gold buckles, 
and a cocked hat, with a riband of some order seen through the but- 
ton-hole of his coat. 

The two young ladies, who were respectively about thirteen and 
fifteen years of age, were quite familiar with the ex-emperor, ran 
playfully towards him, dragging me forward by the hand, and say- 
ing to him, “This lady is the mother of the little girl who pleased 
you the other day by singing Italian canzonets.” 

Upon this he made me a bow, which I returned with a low and 
reverential courtesy, feeling, at the same time, a little confused at this 
sudden and unceremonious introduction. 

“Madame,” said he, “ you have a sprightly little daughter; where 
did she learn to sing Italian songs?” 

On replying that I had taught her myself, he said, “ Bon.” He 
then asked me what countrywoman I was? “ English.”—“ Where 
were you educated ?”’—“ In London.”—“ What ship did you come 
out in to St. Helena? What regiment is your husband in? And 
what rank has he in the army?” And a variety of like questions, 
as quick as possible, did Bonaparte make to me, and all in Italian. 
I then ventured to request that he would speak to me in Freneh, as 
I was more conversant with that language than with Italian. All 
this time, the two young ladies and my little daughter were running 





to and fro around us, and chattering to the great hero, who seemed 
to delight much in their lively and unsophisticated manners. After 
walking some time in the garden, Bonaparte requested me to go 
into the house at the Briers, where a pianoforte stood open, to sing 
some Italian songs. Accordingly, we all entered the drawing-room, 
which was on the ground-floor, when my playful little danghter, 
perceiving me agitated and trembling at the idea of singing before so 
great a personage, whispered to me—‘ Why are you so much afraid, 
dear mamma? he is only a man.” 

The little creature had seen him at the Briers, a few days before, 
with some young friends, and had pleased and surprised him by 
singing several of Milico’s canzonets, and had accompanied herself 
on the pianoforte, although her little hands were scarcely able to 
reach the octaves; she had been always accustomed to play and sing 
whenever she was ordered or requested so to do; and she was not 
old enough to comprehend the prowess and renown of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and to judge of the awe and agitation his name was 
likely to produce, and had produced even on kings and queens. 

Behold me now seated at the pianoforte, with the conqueror of 
the world standing behind my chair. What an indefinable, inde- 
scribable sensation! I forgot my fears in my astonishment, and got 
through the song of “ Ah che nel Petto,” tolerably well. “ Bien,” 
cried Bonaparte, “ C’est de Paesiello,” which showed he was well 
acquainted with the style of the composers. “ Ah,” said he, “in my 
youth I could also perform alittle on the pianoforte.” He then ran 
over the keys of the instrument in tolerable style, to show that he 
was not boasting of what he could not perform. 

“The Italians,” said he, “ have certainly the first taste for music 
and composition in the world; then the Germans; then the Portu- 
guese and Spaniards; then the French ; and, lastly, the English ; 
but really I do not know which of these last two have the worst 
taste in composition. But stay, I had nearly forgotten the Scotch. 
Yes; they have composed some fine airs.” All this he said in 
French, with his usual rapidity. ‘ Madame,” said he, “you, no 
doubt, delight in performing musical pieces and in singing?’ I bowed 
affirmatively. ‘I was certain of it,” said he; “we all delight to do 
what we know we do well.”” With this flattering speech he made 
a sliding bow and departed. 


I was sitting one morning in our tent at Deadwood-camp, when 
the Countess Bertrand came in, accompanied by Captain M—-y, 
of the fifty-third regiment, (the officer at that period in surveillance 
of Bonaparte,) with an invitation from the ex-emperor for me to 
dine that day with him at Longwood-house. 

“The emperor,” said the Countess Bertrand, “will invite your 
husband on another day; for he makes it a sort of rule never to 
invite husband and wife on the same day. So you can, if you wish, 
go with me and the Grand Maréchal Bertrand.” is 

I then replied, ‘I shall be exceedingly happy to accept the invita- 
tion, provided my husband shall have no objection to it. He is not 
at present within; but as soon as he comes, I will ask if he likes me 
to go.” . 

“What!” exclaimed the countess, “are the English wives in such 
subjection, that they cannot accept an invitation, even from an em- 
peror, without leave of their husbands?” 

“Yes,” replied 1; “nor can I give an answer until mine returns.” 

And at this answer she looked surprised, and rather offended. But 
Captain M——y looked highly delighted, and proud of the superior 
power of English over French husbands. The Countess Bertrand, 
however, sgon resumed her charming and amiable manner, and 
said she would remain with me until my lord and master returned, 
which, as he did not do so for some time, she was obliged to depart. 
When he at length came home, he did not much approve of my 
going without him; for how was I to return to the camp alone? But 
on hearing that our colonel, Sir George Bingham, was also invited 
to dine at Longwood, and would bring me safe to my tent, he con- 
sented to my going; and away I went to dress myself for the occa- 
sion with no small delight. 

I went to the Countess Bertrand’s house first, and found her 
splendidly arrayed; for the ladies were dressed every day the same 
as at Paris, although they dined every day at Longwood. Bona- 
parte’s carriege and four horses came to fetch Genera! and Countess 
Bertrand from Hutts Gate, where they then risided, and I accom- 
panied them. 

When we arrived at Longwood, we found Count and Countess 
Montholon, Baron Gourgaud, and Count Las Casas, and Sir George 
Bingham, assembled in the drawing-room. Bonaparte soon after 
entered, and sat down at the chess-table, for he always played a 
game at chess before dinner. He asked me to play with him, which 
I declined, saying I was a bad player. He then asked me if I could 
play at backgammon. “ You must teach me,” said he, “for I know 
but little of the game.” So down he sat. I was in considerable 
agitation at the idea of giving instructions to the great conqueror. 
But luckily, as soon as he had placed the backgammon-men, a ser- 
vant entered, saying, “ Le diner de sa majesté est servi.” 

Madame Bertrand then whispered to me. “ You are to sit in the 
empress’s seat. It has been so ordered.” I accordingly was led to 
it by the Grand Maréchal Bertrand. The instant Bonaparte was 
seated, a servant came behind him and presented him with a glass 
of wine, which he drank off before he began to eat. This, it seems, 
was his invariable custom. The dinner was served on superb gold 
and silver plate, and beautiful china. The meat was served on the 
side-tables, by several smart servants in magnificent liveries of green 





and gold. There was a vast variety of dishes and vegetables, cooked 
in the most delicate manner. Bonaparte ate of a number of dishes 
with great appetite. He several times offered things to me—an 
honour, I was told by Las Casas, he never condescended to do even 
to queens. Napoleon talked a great deal to me; his conversation 
was chiefly questions respecting India, and the manners and dress 
of the natives there; and I must not forget to inform my female 
friends that he admired my dress, which consisted of a silver worked 
muslin in stripes. He asked me how much I gave a yard for it in 
India. He also admired, or pretended to admire, my bracelets, 
which were of beautiful pearls. Be that as it may, J believed it all, 
and began to feel tolerably conceited and much at my ease. 

“Your English gentlemen,” said he, “sit an intolerable time at 
dinner—and afterwards drink for hours together, when the ladies 
have left them. As for me, I never allow more than fwenty minutes 
for dinner, and five minutes additional for General Bertrand, who 
is very fond of bon-bons.” 

Saying this he started up, and we ell followed him into the draw 
ing-room, when each of the generals taking a chapeau-bras under 
his arm, formed a circle round Bonapate; all continuing standing. 
Coffee was presently brought, and the cups and saucers were the 
most splendidly beautiful I ever beheld. Napoleon now conversed 
with all around most agreeably. I admired the china, upon which 
he took a coffee-cup and saucer to the light to point out its beauties; 
each saucer contained a portrait of some Egyptian chief; and each 
cup some landscape or views of different parts of Egypt. 

“This set of china,” eaid he, “was given me by the city of Paris 
after my return from Egypt.” 

He afterwards made a present of one of these beautiful coffee- 
cups to Lady Malcolm, wife of Admiral Sir Pultney Malcolm, on 
her departure from St. Helena. . Sir Pultney had shown Bonaparte 
much kindness and consideration. 

Napoleon then requested me to sing, and I sang a few Italian airs. 
The Countess Montholon then performed some little French song, 
and he joined in humming the tune. A party of reversis was then 
formed for him by his generale, and I sat down to a round game 
with the two countesses and Sir G. Bingham. 

Napoleon was now in high spirits; he was winning at reversia, 
and he always liked to win at cards; he began to sing merry 
French songs. About ten o’clock he retired, making a slidi w, 
to his private apartments, attended by Count Las Casas. & 


The second time I dined with Bonaparte at Longwood, the 
tauon was by chance, and from his own mouth. 

I went with my husband and little daughter to pay a visit to 
Countess Bertrand, who at this period had removed from Hutt4 
Gate to a house built by government for General Bertrand, close to 
Longwood-house. After having paid our visits to her and to Coun- 
tess Montholon, we met Bonaparte walking in the garden with 
General Bertrand ; he walked up to us, and talked a long time to us, 
and told little E—~y she had a “ Spanish countenance.” 

When we were about to take leave to return to camp, Napoleon, 
in a most polite and easy manner, requested we would all stay and 
dine with him, and in this instance broke through the rule he usually 
made of inviting husbands and wives separately; and as for “La 
Petite,” pointing to E——y, “ she will like to stay and dine with the 
children of Madame Bertrand.” 

His barouche, drewn by four fiery horses, now drew up to the 
door, and he invited Madame Bertrand and myself to get into it 
with him, and accompany him in a drive round Longwood, saying, 
that while the capitaine returned to the camp, pour faire sa toilette, 
end pour faire apporter la toilette de madame to the ladies’ apart- 
ments, we could take the air. Behold me then seated in the barouche 
next to the ex-emperor, the great Bonaparte. The three French 
generals, Bertrand, Montholon, and Gourgaud, were in splendid 
uniforms; the horses went like fury, and the road being extremely 
rough, I thought it not improbable that I should have my neck 
broken in company with the conqueror of the world. Bonaparte 
was rather abstracted during this drive, but he talked a little of the 
singular appearance of the gumwood-trees, which compose the 
heads of Lungwood and Deadwood-camp. At dinner he conversed 
a great deal about different ladies of St. Helena. The young ladies 
born in that island are extremely pretty. One of them he had named 
the “Rose Bud,” and another “ La Nymphe;”’ this last was a Miss 
R—n, a very beautiful young lady, who shortly afterwards mar- 
ried a captain of an Indiaman. 

He then asked me if I understood housekeeping? “‘ For example,” 
said he, ‘do you know how to make a pudding yourself?’ 

I told him that since I had been encamped at St. Helena, [ had 
learned to make a pudding and a pie; also, having no servant but a 
soldier's wife, and she not always able to attend on us, I was 
obliged to learn to do a number of things myself. When the dessert 
came on the table, Bonaparte took a large plateful of glittering sugar- 
plums and crystallized sweetmeats—and calling to a servant, said, 
“Take these to the young lady who sings so well.” When E——y 
got them, she wrapped them carefully up; and after she got back 
to camp, put them into a small tin box, and preserved them safely 
for some years. 

On that evening Bonaparte played several games at chess with 
his generals; and after he retired, they amused themselves with 
making a large bowl of excellent punch, of which all the ladies 
tasted; we then walked back to our camp, which was very near, 


and in sight of Longwood-house. 
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I was one morning walking with my little daughter before break- 


fast to visit the lady of an officer of our regiment who was ill, and to 
whom belonged a small cottage, close to Longwood, on the borders 
of the camp. 

On entering this cottage, I saw Bonaparte and his secretary, 
Count Las Casas, approach the door: the ex-emperor began very 
considerately to scrape his boots on the scraper, thathe might notsoil 
the floor; for, be it known, we had no carpets in the camp at St. 
Selena. He then sat himself down to rest, and taking up a book, 
which happened to be a novel, he began to try to read it aloud; for 
he had then been studying English under the Count Las Casas, who 
had passed many years in England. Bonaparte’s mode of reading 
was in the Italian style of pronunciation, sounding the final vowels, 
which had a very singular effect ; and upon hearing him read in that 
style, we all began to laugh. ‘Ah ha!’ said he, “I dare say you 
all think I read very ii/, but, for my part, I think I read very well ; 
I understand it, and that is enough for me,’’ said he, laughing. 

He then rose from his chair, and proceeded to examine some prints 
which were hung round the room, taken from the story of Cinderella, 
which he perceived at once, although there was no inscription under 
them. “Bon!” said he, when he came to the picture where Cinde- 
rella is represented trying on the Little Glass Slipper, “few ladies 
have such small feet nowadays.” 

He then walked into a room where were a number of spruce-beer 
bottles, which had just been filled with spruce-beer, made by the 
master of the house. ‘ 

Bonaparte, imagining them wine, exclaimed, “ Ah, monsieur, so 
much wine is too much extravagance for a subaltern officer.” 

In this sort of easy, pleasant manner he often conversed with the 
ladies of our regiment. I say our regiment, for no military lady has 
a proper esprit de corps until she often catches herself saying our 


regiment. 


As I pursued my way through the garden at Longwood, one day, 
towards camp, accompanied by my little daughter, I met the great 
Napoleon walking there with General Bertrand. The first question 
Bonaparte always put to Emily was this, “ Etes vous sage?” To 
which she instantly answered, ‘“ No!” 

He began one day to discourse with me respecting religion. “I 
understand, madame,” said he, “ that you area puritan!” “From 
what circumstance,” replied I, ‘has this denomination arisen ?”’ 
‘*Why,” returned he, “I am informed by persons who have at- 
tended church in your barracks, that you are often seen kneeling 
on the bare floor.”’ ‘“ My reason for so doing,’ replied I, “ is that 
there are no cushions or hassocks in the barracks; and having from 
infancy been accustomed to kneel during particular parts of divine 
service, I took to the floor, without minding the want of cushions.” 
Bon,” replied he; “‘and pray what is your opinion of us catholics ? 
Do you think we have any chance of going to heaven?’ I replied, 
I did think it possible. ‘“ Excellent—well! You are much more 
tolerant than we catholics; for we all think that you protestants 
must all burn.” . This he said laughingly, and in a manner which 
showed that he was not of so harsh an opinion. He then asked 
me if I ever rode on horseback; and then, without stopping for an 
answer, he began to exclaim on his own delight in riding on horse- 
back. “Ihave frequently,” said he, “rode sizty miles before break- 

fast»But at present I have not quite so much room to do so.” This 
Hi said in a half-angry, half-joking tone of voice. 








e were staying at Plantation-house, the country residence of 
the governors of St. Helena, with governor and Mrs. Wilks, about 
a fortnight before the arrival of Sir Hudson Lowe from England, 
who succeeded Colonel Wilks in the government of the island. 

Mrs. Wilks one morning entered my dressing-room before break- 
fast, saying she came to ask a favour of me. ‘‘ What isit?” saidI, 
‘for I am sure I shall be but too happy to grant you any in my 
power.” 

“Tt is this,” replied she, “ that you will chaperone Miss Wilks on 
her visit to Longwood. She is going to see Bonaparte with her 
father, but wishes a lady to accompany her.” 

I was delighted to chaperone so elegant, amiable, and beautiful a 
young lady as Miss Wilks, (now Lady Buchan,) and felt proud that 
Napoleon should see so perfect a specimen of my fair country women. 
Miss Wilks was then in the first bloom of her youth, and her whole 
demeanour, affability, and elegant, modest appearance, conspired to 
render her the most charming and admirable young person I ever 
before or have since met with in all my peregrinations in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, for the space of thirty years. 

Governor Wilks was a colonel in the East India Company’s ser- 
vice at Madras. He was a tall, handsome, venerable-looking man, 
with white curling locks, and a courtier-like manner. He had been 
employed in India in the diplomatic line, and was also an author, 
having published the history of the Mahratta war, which he had 
submitted to the perusal of the ex-emperor, who, besides admiring 
his literary performances, respected his character as a man and a 
governor ; and never had the island of St. Helena, since its first pos* 
session by the English, been under the government of one so en- 
lightened, so judicious, so mild and affable, or so much beloved. His 
kindness, firmness, and philanthropy, caused his departure to be 
regretted by all ranks on that island, where he had made so many 
wise and lasting improvements. 

The governor, his daughter, and myself, set forth from Plantation- 
house in the government carriage, a huge vehicle, drawn by six 
bullocks ; for, in the steep precipitous roads up and across the island 
of St. Helena, to proceed in a carriage drawn by horses would be 
dreadfully dangerous, nay almost impossible. These bullocks, there- 
fore, were drawn and driven by three men; and after some hours 
going across the most dangerous narrow roads, or rather paths, 
sharp turnings, and precipitous horrors beneath, enough to terrify 
the etoutest heart, and turn giddy the strongest head, we arrived at 
Longwood-house. We proceeded firet to visit Countess Bertrand 
and the Countess de Montholon. 

The Countess Bertrand accompanied us into the drawing-room at 
Longwood. We found Bonaparte full-dressed, and standing to 
receive Governor Wilks with etiquette. He was arrayed in a green 
coat, with all his stars, orders, and ribands—silk stockings, small 
shoes with gold buckles, and a chapeau-bras under his arm. 

His secretary and interpreter, Count Las Casas, stood by his side. 

Governor Wilks having introduced his charming daughter to Bona- 
parte, the ex-emperor looking at her with a pleasing smile, addressed 




















her in these words: “I have long heard from various quarters of 
the superior elegance and beauty of Miss Wilks; but now I am con- 
vinced, from my own eyes, that report has scarcely done her suffi- 
cient justice.” Saying this, he bowed politely. 

And now a most animated conversation took place, through 
means of his interpreter, between Bonaparte and Governor Wilks. 

This most curious and interesting conversation lasted two hours, 
during which time Bonaparte became animated to excess, and ap- 
peared almost a supernatural being. 

This conversation was committed to paper, separately, by Miss 
Wilks and myself, we having been previously requested to note all 
we heard by Colonel Wilks. I gave my notesof the conversation to 
the governor the same evening, on our return to the Plantation- 
house, and Miss Wilks likewise presented hers ; but he did not return 
them to us again. Therefore farther the deponent sayeth not. 





His Majesty’s fifty-third regiment being relieved by his Majesty’s 
sixty-sixth regiment, prepared to embark in July, 1817. Part of the 
officers, and most of the privates proceeded to join the other battalion 
in the East Indies; and part returned to England, under the com- 
mand of Major F. 

A few days previous to their several embarkations, the officers, in 
a body, waited on the ex-emperor at Longwood-house, to take 
leave of their mighty prisoner. Bonaparte had always expressed his 
unqualified approbation of the conduct both of the officers and privates 
of the fifty-third regiment. They had never shown any impertinent 
curiosity when he came within their view, nor had ever looked or 
stared at him like a wild beast, or Bajazet in a cage. On the con- 
trary, they all respected his feelings; so he was well pleased when 
they paid him the compliment of taking leave of him in this manner. 

The next day the married officers waited on him again, accom- 
panied by their wives and children. On this occasion he took his 
usual kind notice of Emily; and put the usual question to her of 
‘*Etes vous sage?’ which, in the French idiom, signifies, ‘‘ Are you 
a good girl?’ To which she as usual replied, ‘‘No.” ‘Howold 
are you now?’’ said Bonaparte. ‘Ten years old,” replied she. 
“Well,” said he, ‘‘ you have now attained the age of reason, you are 
no longer a child.” Saying these words, he placed his hand kindly 
on her head, and smiled most benevolently; and no one can deny, 
who has ever seen Bonaparte smile, that the expression conveyed 
was one of the finest and most benevolent nature. He then pointed 
out to the ladies a bust of his son, Napoleon, which he had lately 
received. It was of white marble and beautifully executed. The ladies 
all expressed their admiration of the bust, and pronounced its like- 
ness to Bonaparte; upon which he said, ‘Oui; mais il a le nez de 
l’imperatrice.” 

We soon after took our leave, with an indefinable sensation of 
regret, mingled with a pleasing awe, at our having had for two years 
so near a view of that wonderful being whose name must ever cause 
astonishment to future ages. 





I must not forget to give my female friends an account of Countess 
Bertrand. She was the daughter of a nobleman, of the name of 
Dillon—by his wife, an American lady. 

The Countess Bertrand was a most engaging, fascinating woman. 


She had resided many years in England with her aunt, an English |! 
| when all the gas is out. I wonder who is the most important per- 


lady of quality. She spoke our language with perfect fluency, but 
with a slight French accent. Her figure was extremely tall and 
commanding; but a slight, elegant bend took from her height, and 
added to her interesting appearance: her eyes black, sparkling, soft, 
and animated : her deportment that of a lovely young queen, accus- 
tomed to command admiration, yet winning to preserve it. 

She had, in fact, been a sort of queen at Trieste, when her hus- 
band, General Bertrand, was viceroy ; and when she held a regular 
court, her dress was well chosen, splendid and elegant. 

We had been invited, the day of our landing at St. Helena, to dine 
with Admiral Sir George Cockburn, (who came from England in 
charge of Bonaparte,) at his residence in the castle James Town. 
He had arrived in the Northumberland, in charge of the noble cap- 
tive, some days before us, with the rest of the squadron; but the 
frigate, in which was a large portion of his majesty’s fifty-third regi- 
ment, under the command of Captain Y-—, being cunstrained, from 
distress for want of water, to put into the Portuguese settlement of 
Bingweeta, on the Guinea coast, he did not arrive at St. Helena 
until some time after the squadron. 

The admiral, as I before observed, invited my husband and myself, 
the captain of the frigate, and some of our oflicers, to dine at the 
castle the day we disembarked. 

He handed me to table; for be it known, for the information of 
my female friends, that I was at this period prima donna; or, as 
we say in Bengal, burrah betee ; or, in plain English, lady of the 
first rank in the regiment, in absence of Lady B——m, who did not 
join her husband, our colonel, until some months afterward; conse- 
quently, I had often the ronour of doing the honours to the French 
countesses, at the admiral’s house, and in tents. 

After dinner, Sir George said to me, 

“I wish you would go to-morrow and call on the Countesses 
Bertrand and Montholon, and show them every attention in your 
power.” 

“T will do so,” said I. 

Accordingly, the next morning I waited upon them. I was in- 
stantly struck with the elegance, kindness and dignity of Countess 
Bertrand. The general, her husband, who was likewise grand 
maréchal, presently entered, leading in two of the most exquisitely 
beautiful children I ever beheld, Hortense and Henri. The latter 
had a profusion of the most luxuriant fair ringlets, hanging from his 
face nearly to his feet; his hazel eyes were laughing and soft; his 
snowy shoulders and bare arms were only adorned by a slight sleeve 
of rich lace; his dress consisted of scarlet silk trowsers, with a frock 
body. He appeared about five years of age. 

Hortense was about six or seven years old. She was a brilliant 
brunette, with a sweetness and archness in her countenance I have 
seldom seen equalled. An elder boy soon after entered the room, 
about ten years of age. General Bertrand was a fine, martial, veteran- 
looking man, apparently about forty; his manners were open, natu- 
ral and dignified. 

The pleasing impression of that morning was never effaced. They 
seemed to like us, and we soon became acquainted—for military men 
and women seem all brothers and sisters. 

















DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. 


Nosopy likes to be nobody, but everybody is pleased to think him- 
self somebody ; and everybody is somebody ; but the worst of the 
matter is, when anybody thinks himself to be somebody, he is too 
much inclined to think everybody else to benobody. Kings and cri- 
tics speak of themselves in the plural number, and do you know 
why, gentle reader! I dare say that you think it is a piece of arro- 
gance and pomposity in both. It is no such thing, but is rather a 
mark of humility. A king may issue a proclamation, a critic may 
pronounce an opinion, but neither king nor critic thinks himself of 
sufficient importance to give the proclamation orthe judgment as his 
own individual act and deed; in both cases the plural pronoun is 
used, to signify, in the one case, that the king is acting by the advice 
of his council; and in the other, that the critic is giving the opinion 
of others as well as his own. Kings and critics then, whoare really 
important persons, are the only people who make no arrogant claim 
to be so considered, but destly ] themselves in multitude. 
There is scarcely any one else who does not regard himself as a per- 
son of some importance. I recollect many years ago hearing an 
amiable barrister, who had just been appointed a commissioner of 
bankrupts, say, “ There cannot be imagined three greater men in 
their own eyes than a hackney-coachman on a rainy day, a book- 
keeper at a coach-office, and a young commissioner of bankrupts.” 
But not one of these ever thinks of speaking of himself in the plural 
number—he could not bear such a dilution of his dignity, such an 
absorption of his individuality. None of my readers, I trust, are so 
shamefully ignorant of Joe Miller, as not to know the story of the 
bellows-blower at church; but, lest any one should be ignorant, I 
will relate it. Service was over, and the voluntary was finished, 
and as the organist and the bellows-blower were descending together, 
the latter said to the former, ‘‘ We played very well to-day.” “‘ We!” 
said the organist contemptuously. Next Sunday, when the organist 
put his fingers on the keys, they were speechless. ‘“ Blow!” said 
he to the man at the bellows. ‘Shall it be we?’ said the blower. 
Here, gentle reader, you see that the organist was too conscious of 
his own importance to tolerate the use of the plural pronoun. Had 
it been a king or critic, the humble “‘ we’’ would have been used rea- 
dily and without solicitation. In the above anecdote, the bellows- 
blower seems to have considered himself as a person of some impor- 
tance, and to have felt his dignity hurt by the exclusive arrogance of 
the organist ; and, therefore, he had recourse to the only means 
whereby he could demonstrate his importance, viz. withholding the 
supplies. 


It must be mortifying to human vanity to observe how strangely, 
and yet how surely, the world goes on in spite of its losses. Down 
drops bubble after bubble on this our summer stream of life, and other 





| bubbles start up to supply their place, and as soon give way to their 


successors, so that one bubble seems of no more importance than 
another; but while the bubbles last, they shine gaily, and are full of 
their own emptiness ; and if they be proud of their emptiness, they 
are happy that they are so full of it. It is only when a man is in 
very low spirits, and almost sinking into despair, that he can really 
think himself a being of no importance ; he then feels like a balloon 


son in the lord mayor’s show. One would naturally say, the lord 
mayor himself: I do not know that, unless he is a very great goose 
indeed. He has had his dignity in view some years before ; he has 
rehearsed it all in his own mind, so that imagination has stripped 
some of the gilding off his gingerbread. I remember hearing of one 
lord mayor who was mightily distended with a sense of his own 
importance, even before he ascended the civic throne. His dwelling 
was near Queenhithe, and approached only through very narrow 
streets ; in one of these, his carriage came to a sudden stop. “ Drive 
on,” said he to the coachman. ‘“ There’s a cart in the way, sir.” 
“Cart in the way! What business has a cart to stand in my way! 
Tam the lord mayor elect!’ For a man to have a true sense of his 
own importance, he must feel that things cannot go on without him. 
He must feel himself to be a centre—a mainspring ; in this point of 
view, I do not know whether the city marshal be not as great aman 
as any in the lord mayor's show. He rides generally on a bouncing 
fat horse, which horse has also a consciousness of its own dignity, 
so there seems to be a sympathy of majesty between man and horse, 
and they too form one civic centaur; moreover, the city marshal 
carries a truncheon, so did Cesar and Alexander, according to their 
pictures, and they were very great men. But they did not wear so 
fine a coat as the city marshal; and though they were covered or 
crowned with laurel, yet the city marshal has a comfortable and 
smart cocked hat, which is a far more convenient covering on the 
ninth of November, especially if it happens to be a wet day, asis too 
often the case. But, after all that may be said for the city marshal, 
I have my doubts whether the man in armour is not a personage of 
quite as mvch importance. Heis a kind of living historical romance, 
a mummy of chivalry: contrasted with him, how insignificant and 
effeminate the moderns look. All eyes are upon him, especially the 
eyes of those who now see the lord mayor’s show for the first time, 
and he can easily persuade himself that the sight would be worth 
nothing were it not for the man in armour. Again, thereis another 
important personage in the procession, who must not be overlooked 
or passed lightly by, and that is the lord mayor’s coachman. There 
is nothing in the whole procession to match the neatness of the little 
curls on his wig; and what a great broad seat he has to sit upon! 
How elevated his station! He looks down on the rest of the show, 
and even turns his back on the lord mayor himself. The late Mrs. 
Hamilton, in her “Popular Essays,” speaks of the propensity to 
magnify the idea of self: now, this propensity may be amply indulged 
in by the lord mayor’s coachman, who takes into the comprehensive 
and complex idea of self ail that fine big coach behind him, and all 
those fine horses before him, with their red morocco harness and 
brass buckles. Abstraction is an exceedingly difficult philosophical 
operation, which the lord mayor’s coachman cannot easily manage ; 
and therefore he never attempts to abstract from the idea of self, the 
coach and horses by which he is accompanied. But we might 
examine the case and feelings of every individual connected with 
that imposing and anti-utilitarian spectacle, and find in the bosom 
of every one some sweet consoling sense of his own importance— 
or, should there be some solitary cynic, whose heart swells not with 
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the pomp and majesty of the scene, he makes up for it by thinking 
that he is an individual of too much mind to be pleased with such 
trifles. A voluntary nothingness is altogether beyond the fortitude 
of humanity. Reader, did you ever pay much attention to general 
elections? Because, if you ever did, you must have observed how 
much the importance of men is developed on such occasions. To 
be one of Mr. Tomkins’ committee—to receive communications—to 
draw up advertisements—to ride post-haste all over the country— 
to look as wise as Solomon, as courteous as Lord Chesterfield, as 
deep as Garrick—to whisper mysteriously to the candidate—to 
neglect one’s business—to forget dinner-time, and all that to bring 
in Mr. Tomkins, and to establish the independence of the county— 
is altogether such a wonderful achievement, that if a man, under 
such circumstances, should be tempted to think himself for once a 
nonpareil of dignity and importance, is it not pardonable? There is 
something so delightiul in being able to say, “ Mr. Tomkins owed 
his election to me!’ And the beauty of the matter is, that there 
are so many such kind of “me’s” inevery county, borough, and city 
in the kingdom. Poor Mr. Tomkins! he is himself hardly aware 
how many best friends he has. He is in a very ticklish situation, 
and must take care that he does not say, do, or think anything to 
offend any one of these his best friends. If, by ch , his y 
should fail him, and he should pass one of them without a smile, a 
bow, or a squeeze of the hand, wo betide him! It would be a 
shocking thing that it should be said, ‘‘ Mr. Tomkins passed me in 
the street without taking the slightest notice of me; he forgets that 
if it had not been for me, he would have lost his election.” In fact, 
all the world is a kind of lord mayor’s show, and we are all some- 
how or other people of importance. He who wrote that facetious 
paper called “ Memoirs of P. P. clerk of this parish,” thought that 
he was merely satirizing one individual, whereas, in good truth, he 
was delineating a prominent trait of humanity; and the very success 
of the portraiture, the popularity of the sketch, was owing to the 
fact of its general, and not of its particular applicability alone. 
Indeed, I believe, if it were possible to find a character in the com- 
pass of nature’s actuality, perfectly unique, and altogether unlike the 
rest of the world; and if that character so found were delineated 
with the utmost fidelity and spirit, it would meet with but little 
popular acceptance ; some few°individuals, philosophically disposed, 
and habituated to reflection, might examine it as a psychological 
curiosity; but the multitude would have no appetite for it. We all 
like the delineation of people of importance, especially if the impor- 
tance be assumed, for by laughing at the pretensions of others, we 
seem to establish ourown. The world, notwithstanding all the 
fault that has been found with it by those who never made a world 
themselves, is exquisitely well arranged, so that every one may, 
from some cause or other, feel himself to be of some importance, 
even as the physical constitution of the material globe is such, that 
each individual feels himself to be on the top of it, and no one seems 
to be sticking to its sides, or hanging head downwards from its bot- 
tom, like a fly walking upon a ceiling. 











WOMAN. 


When darkness clothed this world of ours, 
An unformed mass it laid ; 
There breath’d no sweets, there bloom’d no flowers— 
No songs in green arcade: 
And when that world in beauty shone, 
Man gazed in wild despair; 
He wander’d through his sweets alone, 
For woman was not there! 


In Eden’s rosy bower he slept, 
With solitude oppress’d, 

And in his dreams with anguish wept 
For one congenial breast. 

In vision’d slumber, who can tell 
The lonely grief he felt, 

Or his deep joy when first he woke, 
And Eve beside him knelt ? 


And through the devious a of life, 
To cheer its gloomy wild 

Man, by the angel friend—his wife— 
Will find its ills beguiled ; 

And care, nor sorrow, sin nor shame, 
Will in his pathway tread ; 

And sacred virtue will embalm 
Their memories when dead. 








THE ENVIRONS OF COIMBRA. 


The environs of Coimbra—says Miss Pardoe, in her Traits and 
Traditions of Portugal—are romantic and beautiful to a degree. I 
look back to my sojourn in its neighbourhood as to the most sunny 
portion of my past existence. The country was so lovely, the inha- 
bitants so courteous, the sky so brightly blue, that there were times 
when I could almest have doubted that sickness or sorrow existed 
in the world! Then there were Quintas and convents to visit, where 
I was always welcome—rocks and woods, mountains and valleys 
to explore, where I was always delighted—and a hardy peasantry, 
amusing and amused, whose happy ignorance often made me smile, 
as they marvelled how the young lady would be able to exist, when 
she left their fine country to return to a land where there was neither 
sun nor oranges! With the washerwomen of the Mondego I was 
delighted! and often did I stroll down to the river-bank, and join 
one of the groups assembled round the large smooth stones, which 
rose white and dazzling far into the stream; the women with their 
small wooden bats in their hands, striking quickly, and singing gaily, 
as the river-tide washed over the linen which they placed upon those 
stones to be beaten : it must, however, be confessed, that ali English 
apparel was honoured with heavier blows than their own; indeed, 
to judge from our individual experience, the strokes must at times 
have fallen both “fast and furious ;” for we found the system infi- 
nitely more picturesque than profitable. The scene, nevertheless, 
was one for a painter—the dark eyes, the white arms, and the finely 
moulded figures of many of these women, as they stood, or bent, in 
graceful attitudes over the mimic river-rocks—the constant succes- 
sion of female water-carriers balancing on their heads the classically 
formed panellas— with the occasional addition of a passing muleteer, 
or peasant, presented groups which would have inspired the pencil 
of a Claude: merrily meanwhile rang their gay songs or cheerful 
laughter on the clear air, and the coup d’@il was altogether animated 
beyond description. There was one cluster of cottages close to the 











water’s edge to which I often directed my steps: it was an humble 
but a happy community : the sound of the washing-bats made cease- 
less music—the vicinity of the city secured incessant occupation— 
the fine air, the clear sky, and the bright river almost insured health— 
while, as to happiness I scarcely ever rambled to that little washing- 
hamlet when I did not hear a guitar or a merry voice coming towards 
me on the wind! 

After all, what are our wants? mere factitious creations—ener- 
vating extravaganci ies which we ourselves raise up to smite 
us. These humble peasants feasted on a sardinna, an onion, and a 
slice of Indian-corn bread ; and when the labour of the day was over, 
they spread their mats in the open air, and slept through the long 
sweet night at the portal of their cottages ; they had no fear of thieves, 
for they possessed not wherewithal to tempt the cupidity of the 
unprincipled ; they had no dread of death, for no consciousness of 
evil pressed like an incubus upon their hearts: they went to work 
with the rising sun, and, as it set, the dance and the song wound up 
the day. For all dissipation, a walk to the city and a lounge in the 
Roscié sufficed ; while a frequent visit to the confessional of a neigh- 
bouring church, and a frequent attendance at its mass, kept their 
minds ever rightly balanced. Will it be thought that I am painting 
a modern Eutopia? I only know that I am sketching from the life. 











HANNAH MORE. 


The celibacy of this excellent lady, which gave her so much time 
to bend the powers of her mind to the interests of humanity, has 
been a subject of surprise. Rumour, with its busy tongue, ventured 
in its explanation, to assail her spotless character; but the truth is 
now made known, and a writer in a recent Scottish periodical, 
relates as authentic the following circumstances: She was early 
engaged to be married to a gentleman of family and fortune. The 
wedding-day was fixed. The bride and herparty moved off gaily to 
the church, where the ceremony was to be performed, and the groom 
was to make his appearance. The lady was first upon the ground. 
Her lover was not there. ‘The laggard comes late,’’ thought the 
attendants. They miscalculated. He never came at all! A horse- 
man rode up to the church-door and handed Miss More a letter, 
written by her faithless swain, declaring, with many apologies, he 
could not “ take the responsibility” of making her his bride. At the 
same time he offered her any pecuniary remuneration in his power! | 
Whether the lady fainted or only pouted, is not mentioned ; but her 
male relatives followed the business up with so much promptness | 
and spirit, that the “dastard in love” made a settlement upon the | 
slighted lady of four hundred pounds sterling a year, for life. If we 
chose to moralize on this anecdote, perhaps we could attribute to the 
circumstance related something of her conduct in after life. The apple 
that bumped the head of Newton, gave him a painful idea of the doc- 
trine of gravitation—the loss of a lover may have led Miss Hannah 
More thenceforward to bestow her affections upon authorship. 


THE SEPARATION. 

It is not generally known how the separation between a royal 
individual and the notorious Mrs. Clarke was effected. This unfor- 
tunate attachment was broken off in the following manner: A gen- 
tleman was deputed by the duke to communicate to the lady his 
intention of seeing her no more. He went to her house in a hackey- 
coach, and when shown up into the front drawing-room, she was sit- 
ting near the window, and he immediately began to deliver his com- 
mission. She was at first astonished, for there had been no quarrel 
with the duke. She then reflected on having a large establishment 
of servants, and no money; but she began, as the gentleman pro- 
ceeded, to feel a women’s scorn, and when he had completed the 
object of his visit, instead of making him any answer, she looked 
out at the window, and observing the hackney-coach, rose and rung 
the bell. The butler answered it, and with all the gravity that she 
could assume, she inquired, ‘‘ What low person has dared to come to 
my house, and leave his hackney-coach at the door? Sendit away.” 
“ Madam,” said the ambassador, J came with it, and it waits for 
me.” “For yoa!’” exclaimed Mrs. Clarke, “then instantly get out; 
for if you say another word to me, I will order the footmen to toss 
you in ablanket.’’ She was by this time in a boiling passion, and 
the gentleman prudently withdrew. 


CONNUBIALITIES. 


Love is the epitome of our whole duty ; and all the endearments 
of society, so long as they are lawful and honest, are not only con- 
sistent with, but parts and expressions of it. 

Marriage enlarges the scene of our happiness or misery; the 
marriage of love is pleasant, the marriage of interest easy, and a 
marriage where both meet, happy. 

Women go further in love than men, but men outstrip them in 
friendship. ‘ ' 

As some women lose their reputation rather for want of discretion 
than want of virtue, so others preserve theirs by their discretion only. 

Women are pleased with courtship, and the most disdainful can- 
not but be complaisant to those that tell them of their attractions. 

Some men say that it is hard to determine which is the more 
troublesome, a maid's reserve, or a wife’s forwardness. 

A woman that has but one lover, thinks herself to be no coquet; 
she that has several, concludes herself no more than a coquet. 

Reciprocal love is justice; constant love is fortitude; secret love 
is prudence. 

It is the hardest thing in love to feign it where it is not, or hide it 
where it is; but it is easier counterfeited than concealed. 

The face of her we love is the fairest of sights, and her voice the 
sweetest harmony in the world. 

A man is more reserved in his friend’s concerns than his own; a 
woman, on the contrary, keeps her own secret better than another's. 

A woman will think herself slighted if she is not courted, yet pre- 
tends to know herself too well to believe your flattery. 

Absence is to love what fasting is to the body; a little stimulates 
it, but a long abstinence is fatal. 

The greatest pleasure of life is love; the greatest treasure, con- 
tentment; the greatest possession, health; the greatest ease, is 
sleep; and the greatest medicine, a true friend. ; 

Aleibiades being astonished at Socrates’ patience, ask2d him how 
he could endure the perpetual scolding of his wife? ‘“ Why,” said 
he, ‘‘as they do who are accustomed to the ordinary noise of wheels 
to draw water.” 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





TO ELIZABETH. 





BY WILLIAM P. PALMER. 


As men have watched the starry skies, 
To herald fate’s decree, 
So have I gazed in thy young eyes 
To learn thy destiny: 
—— nm | azure depths of light 
o prophet sign appear: 
To mark thy life for early blight, 
Or long and blissful years. 


Yet wisely is that lore denied 
Alike to friend and foe, 

Though fond the wish affection breathes, 
Affection’s lot to know: 

For be it bright, our prescient ken 
The future’s joyance steals ; 

And be it dark, time’s hurrying flight 
Full svon the doom reveals. 


We oniy know that happy hours 
Have led thee on till now, 

Through one gay paradise of flowers, 

- Less sweet and fair than thou: 

Pain hath ne’er blanched thy tinted cheek, 
Nor dimmed thy starry eye ; 

Nor on thy heart hath care inscribed 
Her dark philosophy. 


We only know to all of breath 
That sighs and tears are given, 
And that through death's appalling gloom 
Earth’s best must pass to heaven: 
And, daughter of an erring race, 
Though virtue’s chosen mate, 
We may not deem that thou alone 
Wilt ’scape the common fate. 


Yet let no fear of future ill 
hy sunny smiles o’ercast— 

Spring holds not back her budding sweets, 
For autumn’s Jatent blast: 

Tis well that change on change betides 
Our checkered path below ; 

Earth were too dear if all were joy, 
Too drear if all were wo. 


Then, maiden, still life’s mingled cup 
With chastened featosss greet, 

Not thoughtless of its bitter drops, 
Nor thankless for its sweet ; 

And trust that when in after years 
Thy path through wastes may lie, 

The Hand that feeds the desert-bird, 
Shall fount and food supply! 


THE DIS:NTERRED WIFE. 


“In the county of Bourbon, Ky. the body of a woman that had been buried 
for the space of eleven years was disinterred; when, to the astonishment of 
those engaged in raising it, it was found to be completely petrified. The 
coffin was entirely decayed. Her countenance had undergone «o slight au 
alteration, that her husband on beholding her fainted.” 

“ Ob | are not meetings in this worl of change 
Sadder than partngs eft 7'—Ares Hemans 
They solemnly remove the mould 
ithin her narrow dwelling prest ; 
And bear the body from its cold 
And dreamless couch of rest, 
No trace revealing of decay, 
To slumber in the light of day. 


The Grecian sculptor would have stood 
In raptures by her graceful form, 

And thought within her veins the blood 
An hour before was warm ; 

So beautiful in death she slept 

While relatives around her wept. 


No vestige of the box was found, 
Wherein the sheeted corse was laid, 

And which gave back a hollow sound 
When the last rite was paid: 

The mansion of the soul alone 

Was left, converted into stone. 


The melancholy husband came, 
And fainted when his tearful eye 

Beheld the finely-moulded frame 
Unwasted near him lie; 

Then from the swooning fit awoke, 

And mourufully and low thus spoke : 


“Though gone hath many a circling year 
Since fled thy soul without a otal, 
Th cold remains upon the bier 
leep tranquilly again ; 
Like some angelic one who seems 
Affrighted by no startling dreams. 


“The balmy winds of summer lift 
In mockery thy locks of jet, 
And stainless as the snowy 
Is 3 high forehead yet ; 
Upon those features while I gaze 
1 see the smile of other days. 


“A tint of rose is still allied 

To features paler than the shroud, 
Like the rich flush of eventide 

Blent with a summer cloud ; 
Her voice was sweetly soft and clear, 
And music to my thirsting ear. 


“ Ah! those unmoving lips no more 
Will in a kiss unite with mine; 

In fondness round my of yore 
Those snowy arms would twine; 

No thorn was in my pomyey spread 





- 


Until thy sainted spirit fled. 

“ agpio will gently rest thy head 
ithin the chill fe ph sa grave ; 

os? will come and share thy bed 


A 
Wild herbage on the grassy swell 
When vernal winds Sane farewell!’ w. nm. c. nm. 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES FROM ENGLAND. 





THE RIVALS; 
A TALE OF LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 


BY WILLIAM COX. 


Ir was on a Sunday afternoon, in the middle of March, 18—, 
when a young man, of diminutive dimensions, planted himself at 
the corner of one of the principal streets in the busy and populous 
city of ——. Under all the circumstances of the case, this seemed 
a most singular proceeding. A fine May morning, as is common 
in March, had given place to a December afternoon ; and a keen, 
raw, north-east wind, admirably calculated to perform the part of a 
rough razor, blustered and bellowed along the melancholy street, 
sweeping it of every vestige of humanity gifted with sense enough 
to know that a warm fireside was comfortable, and pence enough 
to procure one. An old apple-woman, seated by the borders of the 
swollen kennel, and a hungry dog gnawing at a bone, were the only 
substances endowed with vitality perceptible, except the young | 
man who had located himself in such an apparently unnatural situa- | 
tion. His appearance was pitiable in the extreme. Seduced by 
the flattering appearance of the morning, when the sun shone and 
the southern breeze blew, he had thoughtlessly arrayed his limbs 
in the gay garniture of spring, and the consequence was, that there 
he stood, exposed to all the assaults of a raw, chill, unfeeling north- 
easter, in a new pea-green coat, nankeen trowsers, and pale-com- 
plexioned waistcoat with a delicate sprig, lemon-coloured gloves, 
and white silk stockings. His face, as a natural consequence of 
such 2 costume, in such a situation, in such weather, exhibited a 
sample of the varied hues of the rainbow, though it can scarcely 
be added “blent into beauty.” ‘ Pale, pale was his cheek,” or 
rather pipeclay-coloured ; blue were his lips; while his nose, which 
was of a fiery red at the base, deepened, through all the interme- 
diate shades, into concentrated purple at the extremity. His hair | 
and whiskers, which were of a bright scarlet, formed a striking | 
fringe or border to his unhappy-looking countenance. 
hat on one side of his head, at about an angle of seventy-five de- 
grees, which, in warmer weather, and under more favourable aus- | 
pices, might impart a sprightly air to the wearer; just now, how- 
ever, it was most incongruous when coupled with the utter misery 
and desvlation of the sum total of his personal appearance. There is 
little more to be added, except that he was within a fraction of four 
feet ten inches in height, that he kept a shop for the retail of tobacco 
and fancy snuffs, and that his name was Thomas Maximilian Potts. 

But wherefore stood he there? ‘That is the question.” The 
sympathetic hearts of the ladies will readily anticipate the answer— 
he was in love. Yes, fondly, passionately, and, we may say for a 
man of his size, overwhelmingly in love. That little body, slight 
and trivial as it appeared, contained a heart—to correspond ; and 
that heart had long been in the possession (figuratively) of Miss 
Julia Smith, only daughter and sole heiress of Mr. Smith, the 
eminent biscuit-baker, who resided in the second house round the 
identical corner at which Potts had stationed himself. 

The case stood thus. He had been invited by the fair Julia to | 
tea, and, as he fondly hoped, to a ¢téte-d-téte, that afternoon. He 
had hastened (in the expressive phraseology usual on such occa- 
sions) on the wings of love to keep the appointment, when lo! just 
as he arrived at the door, his eyes were blasted (figuratively also) | 
by the sight of his hated rival, James Fish, chemist and druggist, | 
entering his bower of bliss. He shrunk back as if a creditor had | 
crossed his path; but trusting it might only be a casual call, waited | 
patiently in his deplorable situation for the reissuing and final exit | 
of the abhorred Fish. But the shades of evening fell deeper and | 
deeper, the drizzling sain came down thicker and thicker, the wind | 
blew keener and keener—* Poor Tom was a-cold!"’ The compo- | 
nent parts of his body shook and trembled like the autumnal leaves 
in the November blast—his eyes distilled drops of liquid crystal, 
and, in the copious language of Wordsworth, his teeth, like those of | 
Master Henry Gill, | 

‘ Evermore went chatter, chatter, 
Chatter, chatter, chatter still.” 


But there is a limit to human endurance—so he went and rapped | 
at the door, and was forthwith ushered into the parlour. 

« Bless me ! how late you are, Mr. Potts,” exclaimed Julia ; “ but | 
do take a seat near the fire,” added she, in a sympathizing tone, as she 
took cognizance of the frigid, rigid condition of her unhappy suitor. | 

The scene which presented itself to the eyes of Potts was (with 
one exception) extremely revivifying. Every thing spoke of warmth 
and comfort. The apartment was small, snug, and double-carpeted; | 
the curtains were drawn close, the dull, dreary twilight excluded; | 
and brightly and cheerfully burnt the fire in the grate, before which, 
half-buried in the wool of the hearth-rug, reclined the fattest of | 
poodles. At one side of the fire sat the contented and oleaginous | 
biscuit-maker, Mr. Smith, in his accustomed state of semi-somno- 
lency ; at the other, Frank Lumley, a good-looking, good-tempered, | 
rattle-pated coz of Julia’s; while in the centre was placed the vile | 
Fish. The fair Julia herself was busied in preparing the steaming | 
beverage which cheers ‘‘but not intoxicates;” and while it is get- | 





He wore his | 





twelve inches make one foot. Yet with all those weighty helps— 
those extraordinary appendages, the sum total of the man was no- 
thing ; in fact, he never weighed more than one hundred pounds in 
the heaviest day of his existence. To in part account for this, i 
must be taken into consideration, that his columnar body was 
shrunk, sapless, and of small and equal circumference in all its 
parts ; his neck, scraggy and crane-like, could scarcely be accounted 
any thing as regarded weight ; whilst his legs, which were really very 
long, fell off about the calf, but gradually thickened as they approach- 
ed the knees and ankles, sothat the old woman who was in the habit 
of knitting his hose, used to make an extra charge in consequence 
of having to narrow the loops at this portion of his anatomy, 
instead of widening them. All this rendered Fish peculiarly ill 
adapted for tempestuous weather ; for carrying his head so high, the 
wind naturally took a powerful hold of him, and though his extensive 
feet prevented his being blown over, yet his weak, flexible body 
swayed and bent and bowed to every blast, like the boughs of a 
sapling willow. A cast-off coat of his was preserved as a curiosity 
in the lodge of the tailors’ society of his native town; and it is a 
well-known fact, that during a severe fit of influenza under which he 
laboured, no less than seven eminent surgeons were secretly nego- 


his most extraordinarily constructed corpus: but he lived, and 
science wept as he recovered. In mind and temper Fish was as 
mild as milk; one of the most simple, kind-hearted, inoffensive 
creatures that ever breathed. He followed Mr. Coleridge’s advice, 
and loved, with a temperate love, ‘all things both great and small,” 
even that smallest of things, his rival, Thomas Maximilian Potts, 
tobacconist. 

Smith (the eminent biscuit-baker) was exactly the reverse of Fish 
in personal endowments. He was a short, pursy man, “scant of 
breath,” and as fat as a dodo. In venturing a wager on which of 
the various disorders ‘‘ which flesh is heir to” was eventually the 
most likely to terminate the career of Mr. Smith, you might have 


|| backed apoplexy against the field. He was a man of few words; 


indeed his conversational powers were limited, in consequence of 
having devoted his faculties early in life solely to the absorbing 
study of biscuit-baking, by which he had made a fortune. He had 
no thirst for knowledge or information, or indeed any thing except- 
ing punch; so that he did little else than saunter about the doors 
in fine weather ; doze by the fire in foul; smoke, tipple, read the 
newspapers, and give his assent to whatever Julia proposed. 

Julia herself was as merry, hearty, pretty a little girl as a reason- 
able man could desire, with cherry cheeks, fair complexion, hazel 
eyes, auburn hair, ten thousand pounds, and the sweetest little 
mouth in the town. She was of the middle height, neatly moulded, 
of a comfortable plumpness, yet without inheriting from her father 
the slightest tendency to undue obesity. Pleasant in manner, cheer- 
ful in temper, quick-witted, light-hearted, and of the loving and 
lovable age of nineteen, it was altogether a shame that Miss Julia 
Smith continued Miss Julia Smith. Whether she had ultimately 


|| to become Potts or Fish—but it is wrong to anticipate. 


Her cousin, Frank Lumley, was, as has already been observed, 
a good-looking, good-hearted, frank, spirited young fellow, whom 


do good, in consequence of a singular deficiency in his intellectual 
qualifications, namely, an utter inability to calculate the value of 
money, although clerk to his uncle, the rich banker, who prudently 
kept Master Frank’s salary as low as possible, on the ground that 
there would be ‘the less thrown away.” Poor was Frank, and 
poor was he likely to remain, a circumstance, however, which did 


|| not seem to give him the slightest uneasiness. 


In far less time than it has taken to introduce the company, they 
had brought the tea-slopping to a termination; and the weak, 
washy, warm-water implements being removed, the conversation, 
under the cheering influence of Julia’s eyes, became brisk and ani- 
mated. True, Master Francis said little, rose suddenly from his 
chair, sat suddenly down again, crossed, uncrossed, and recrossed 
| his less, regulated the fire and candles, patted the poodle, and per- 

formed all those evolutions proper to people nut over and above 
| comfortable ; but Fish, whe was deeply scientific, lectured away 
most innocently to Julia about sulphur-baths, medicinal springs, 
gases—oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen—acids, alkalies, and so on 
to the end of the chapter; while Potts, who was a kind of literary 
creature, being a soiler of commonplace-books, a scribbler of patri- 
otic paragraphs, and president of a debating nuisance, kept chat- 
tering away at an amazing rate about Byron, Scott, Shakspeare, 
and the Ladies’ Magazine. Julia sat in the middle, listening com- 
placently, dividing her smiles equally, and occasionally inquiring of 
Francis “if there was any thing the matter with him?” 

But the conversation, from literary and scientific, suddenly took a 
personalturn. Fish had inadvertently made some disparaging allusion 
to littleness. as connected with the human form, whereupon Maximi- 
liau became wroth and indignant exceedingly. He proceeded to assert 
that there had never beena lengthy poet, painter, player, or even war- 
rior, of any eminence (he was a little ill-informed wretch, that Potts, 








“ Brisk as a flea, and ignorant as dirt,”) 





ting ready, we may as well at once introduce the company. 





} ; . , 
|| —that extraordinary height, in fact, debased the intellectual facul- 


And first, of Fish, who was in truth a most extraordinary pieceof | ties—that all great men, from Alexander to himself, had been little 


flesh. 
extremities of his person corresponded to his altitude. His mouth, 


teeth, lips, nose and eyes, were on the most unlimited scale, and as | 
for his chin, there was no end to it. 
the bad fortune to have been apprehended on a charge of pocket- | 
picking, if alowed to have been produced in evidence, would have 
ensured his acquittal by any jury in christendom ; indeed, the idea 
of their going into an ordinary pocket was absurd; while his two 
feet were fully equivalent to three, thus giving the lie at once to 


His hands, had he eyer had || 


i } a 7 % j tl . . . . . . 
In altitude he approximated to seven feet, and the various | ones—winding up, in a magnificent manner, with that quotation 
which every man under five feet fourinches, has at his tongue’s end— 


“ Were I as tall to reach the pole, 
| Or grasp the ocean in a span. 
I'd still be measured by my soul,— 
The mind’s the standard of the man !” 
This forious piece of declamation was followed by an indescri- 
bable sound between a groan and a grumble from the eminent and 
recumbent biscuit-baker, who arose from his chair, shook himself, 





that standard of measurement which dogmatically asserts that 


tiating with the sexton of his parish church for the reversion of | 


every body liked, and yet whom every body prophesied would never 
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inquired the clock, said he felt inclined to sleep, (he had done 
nothing else for the last three hours,) wished the company a good 
night, and waddled off to bed. 

Mr. Lumley also showed an inclination to depart, and Fish and 
Potts reluctantly followed his example. Julia condescendingly 
volunteered to show them the door. 

“Good night, Miss Smith,” said Fish, with a mournfully ten- 
der inflection of voice, at the same time stretching forth‘his pon- 
derous paw to perform the operation of shaking. 

“Good night, Mr. Fish,’’ kindly responded Julia, placing her 
small, delicate hand in some part of his. 

But Potts parted not so prosaically. ‘“ Farewell, Julia,” he mut- 
tered, in an impudent under-tone— 

“ Farewell! a word that has been and must he— 
A sound that makes us linger—yet farewell !” 

“Bless me,” quoth Frank, “I have forgotten my gloves—how 
unfortunate!” 

“ Very,” said Julia, as she closed the door after Fish and Potts, 
and Followed Frank up stairs to look for the gloves. 

ee eee eee HE EE 

Brightly and beautifully shone the sun on the ensuing morning. 
| Mild and balmy was the air, blue and serene the sky, and a univer- 
sal harmony and cheerfulness seemed to pervade all nature. Ina 
| heat little church, a short distance from the town before alluded to, 
| the bells were ringing merrily to and fro in consequence of the 
great heiress, Miss Smith, having that morning, as the old spinsters 
| of the district said, ‘‘ thrown herself away on handsome Frank 
Lumley, at the same time jilting” (as they alleged) “Mr. Potts, 
who had an excellent business, and Mr. Fish, who had a better.” 
| Be that as it might, lovely looked the little churchyard of which 
| we were speaking—lovely looked it, cheerful, almost gay. The 
| vocalists of the spring, unconscious of the solemnity of the place, 
| sent forth a continuous stream of rich and merry music from every 
| bush and tree with which it was adorned; there was a murmur of 
| music in the mild and myriad-peopled air, and there was most 
| exquisite music in the gentle rustle of the bride’s white satin dress, 
as she tripped timidly down the narrow churchyard path towards 
| the carriage at the gates, which was waiting to bear her away to 
, purling streams and pastures green for the allotted month of honey. 
| How quick flies evil tidings to those concerned! As she walked 
along with her eyes modestly bent downwards, they rested, quite 
| unexpectedly, on the perturbed visage of Mr. Potis. Manifold 
| were the emotions depicted therein ; wrath, disappointment, affected 
| disdain, wounded, self-conceited, and concentrated indignation, 
| were a few of them. He raised his arm slowly, and pointed impres- 
| sively to the skies, as much as to say, “‘ There are your deceits and 
| perjuries registered!” Julia instinctively looked up, when lo! high 
| above her, but distinctly visible, she beheld the rueful, lugubrious 
| physiognomy of Fish, bent reproachfully, though “ more in sorrow 
than in anger,” upon her. It was too much. She hastened for- 
| ward, and without venturing another glance, entered the carriage. 








| gentlemen, and followed his fair bride. The door closed, the 
| driver mounted, the little boys clustered round the gates, volun- 
| teered three cheers, and away drove the new-married pair. 
Fish stood as one entranced until the last rattle of the wheels died 
| away upon his ear. He then buttoned his coat, let his hands fall 
to the bottom of his trowsers-pockets, and stalked solemnly home- 
| ward. When arrived there, he shut up his shop, retired to his pri- 
| vate apartments, closed the window-blinds, sat sat down by the fire, 
| and sought and found relief in a flood of tears. 
| Potts, who was of a more fiery temperament, scorned to wet an 
| eyelid. He strutted away, no one knew whither; but late on the 
| evening of that eventful day, he was discovered in a state of insen- 
| sibility at a small blind tavern in the neighbourhood, with the trivial 
| remains of the seventh tumbler of brandy and water before him. 
| On the table lay a loaded pistol, and from his waistcoat protruded 
!an unfinished ‘“*Ode to Despair,” all about Tartarus, Tantalus, 
| Tisiphone, and other cramped classicalities. ‘They carried the lit- 
| tle fellow home, put him to bed, and left him to sleep off his love 
| and liquor at his leisure. 
** But what of that little flirt, Julia?” exclaims some maid of 
| many years. 
Why, what of her? What have I to do with her misdemeanors ? 
| I am not bound to follow the prescribed fashion of manufacturing 
| immaculate heroines. I descrive Miss Smith as I knew her. She 
might have a slight shade of coquetry in her composition, but it 
was very slight ; and then she was an only child, a beauty and an 
| heiress. Not that Potts is to be adduced as any proof against her, 
| for he was one of those presumptuous varlets that can extract 
meanings flattering to their vanity from the commonest civilities. 
But Fish—the meek, the modest, the unobtrusive :—yes, she must 
in sport have angled for Fish! Some tempting bait or other must 
have been mirthfully thrown out. Perchance she was tickled with 
the idea of catching so very extraordinary and altogether unmatcha- 
ble a lover. After she had caught him, there is a good deal to be 
| said in her favour for not gratifying the expectations she had raised. 
| Think of such a man in any household or domestic arrangement she 
| might picture to herself—it was ludicrous. Or imagine Fish in his 
night-cap! What a shock it must have given to all poor Julia’s 
notions of the sublime and beautiful ! 

No, there is much to be pleaded in extenuation. 

eee eee eRe HEE 

If the “ whirligig of time brings round its revenges,” it also brings 
about its reconciliations. I know not precisely how matters came 
about; but this I do know—that Frank invariably purchased his 
brown rappee at the shop of Mr. Potts ; and that, early in the en- 
suing year, Fish acted as sponsor to a fine chubby boy, the first- 
born of Mr. and Mrs. Lumley. 




















Frank, who appeared most insultingly happy, bowed to each of the ~ 
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ne ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. at hand with whom to divide it, he swallowed it himself—and grace, beyond the reach of art, over the unwashed beauties of a 
od —+ || with an appetite that would make a dyspeptic forget that he hada || scavenger’s cart. It was to him a triumphal chariot, a car of ho- 
stomach. nour: he needed no heralds to precede its march, no followers to 
ind 6 ee eh. so mneee He was the incarnation of a jest. His face was a broad piece of || swell its train, for he made music enough to trumpet the coming of 
gly BY EDWARD SANFORD. laughter, done in flesh and blood. His nose had a whimsical twist, || a score of conquerors, and the boys followed him in crowds as 
gon we as the nose of a humourist should have. His mouth had become || closely as if they had been slaves chained to his chariot. He was 
en- Tue poets have told us that it is of little use to be a great man, || elongated by frequent cacchinations, for his laugh was of most || to the lean and solemn beast that drew him on with the measured 
on- without possessing also a chronicler of one’s greatness. Brave and || extraordinary dimensions and required a wide portal to admit it into || pace of an animal in authority, like the merry Sancho to his dappled 
wise men—perhaps the bravest and wisest that ever lived—have || the free air, and his eyes twinkled and danced about in his head as || ass. There never was a more practical antithesis than the horse 
er died and been forgotten, and all for the want of a poet or a histo- || if they were determined to have a full share in all the fun that was || and his master; and it must have been a dull beast that would 
rian to immortalize their valour or their wisdom. Immortality is || going on. Time had seamed his brow, but had also endued it with || not have caught a portion of the whim and spirit of such a compa- 
ut- not to be gained by the might of one man alone. Though its || a soft and mellow beauty; for the spirit of mirth was at his side | nion. Unfortunately, the pedigree of Palmer's steed has been lost ; 
claimant be strong and terrible 4s an army with banners, he can || when he roughened the old man’s visage, and had planted a smile | | and it will continue to be an unsettled point whether he came 
never succeed without a trumpeter. He may embody a thousand |} in every furrow. Pot Pie Palmer, like many other great men, was | honestly by his dulness, or whether nature had made him dull in 
minds; he may have the strength of a thousand arms—his ene- || indifferent to the duties of the toilet; but it was not for want of a | | one of her pranksome moods. It is still more uncertain whether 
ow mies may quail before him as the degenerate Italians quailed be- || well appointed wardrobe, for he seldom made his appearance twice || Palmer selected him out of compassion, or for the sake of making 
fore the ruthless sabaoth of the north; but without a chronicler of || in the same dress ; and it is not an insignificant circumstance in his | the stupidity of the animal a foil to his own merry humours. 
ts, his deeds, he will pass by, like the rush of a whirlwind, with none || biography, that he was the last distinguished personage that ap- |! Palmer carried us back to the latter part of the middle ages, when 
to tell whence he cometh, or whither he goeth. A great man || peared in public in a cocked hat. In dress, manners and appear- || ladye love and minstrel rhyme were the ainbition and the ruling 
should always keep a literary friend in pay, for he may be assured || ance, he stuck to the old school, and there was nothing new about | passion of the bard-warriors of the time. The love of song was 
ng. that his greatness will never be so firmly established as to sustain || him but his jokes. He would sometimes, in a moment of odd fancy, || part of his nature ; and he was enough of a modern to know that 
er- itself without a prop Achilles had his poet ; and the anger of the || exhibit himself in a crownless hat and bootless feet, probably || a song was worth little without a fitting accompaniment. With a 
1a Nereid-born, and Styx-dipped hero is as savage and bitter at this || in honour of his ancestors, the Palmers of yore, who wore their || boldness and originality that marked the character of the man, he 
to, late day, as if he had just poured forth the vials of his wrath. The || sandal shoon and scallop shell. It may be well to remark, while |, selected an instrument devoted to any other purpose than that of 
he favourite son of the queen of love, albeit a pious and exempiary || on the subject of his wardrobe, that there is not the slighest founda- | music ; and so great did his skill become, aided by an excellent 
Ts man, and free from most of the weaknesses of his erring but charm- || tion for the rumour that Mr. Palmer wore red flannel next to his | ear and a perfect command of hand, that, had he possessed the 
nk ing mother, might have travelled more than the wandering jew, and || person. The mistake has probably arisen from the fact that he was | advantages of admission into fashionable society, there is every 
ts, without the aid of a poet, the course of his voyage would be now || seen dressed in scarlet at a fourth of July celebration. We are | reason to believe that the humble bell would soon have rivalled 
as little known as the journal of a modern tourist, six months from || able to state from the very best authority, that cotton and not wool || the ambitious violin. He was the Paganini of bell-men, the Apollo 
ch the day of its publication. The fates decreed him a bard, and the || was the raw material from which his dress on that occasicn was || of street music. He modulated the harmony of voice and hand with 
he world is not only intimate with every step of his wayfaring, but for || fabricated, his outer garment having been a superb specimen of |! such peculiar skill, that the separate sounds flowed into each other 
e, hundreds of years it has been puzzling itself to discover his start- || domestic calico ;—and that he assumed it for three especial reasons, | as if they had been poured forth together from the same melodious 
ry ing place. There has lived but one man who has disdained the |! firstly, in honour of the day, secondly, to encourage our infant | fount. No harsh discord jarred upon the ear: no false note could 
of assistance of his fellow mortals, and finished with his pen what he |! manufactures, in the cause of which his exertions had always been | be detected. His voice was naturally deficient in softness, and j!!- 
st begun with his sword. We refer to the author of Cesar’s Com- || active, and thirdly, because he had received a special invitation to | adapted to express the tender emotions ; but he had cultivated it 
38, mentaries, the most accomplished gentleman, take him for all in |! dine with the common council. || so admirably, and managed its powers with such peculiar skill, that 
ds all, that the world ever saw. Let us descend for a step or two in || Pot Pie Palmer was an autocrat within his own realms of humour. || none could tell what might have been its original defects. He pre- 
to the scale of greatness, and see whence the lesser lights of immor- | He had no peer in the joyous art. His whim-whams were his own, | ferred the old and simple ballad style to the scientific quavering of 
ry. tality have derived their lustre. The Cretan Icarus who took upon || and he was the only professed wit that ever lived who was not! more modern times. In his day, we had no Italian opera, and he 
ed himself the office of a fowl, and was drowned for all his wings, yet | addicted to plagiarism. He was a knight errant in the cause of jollity. | was without a rival. 
te floats in the flights of song, while the names of a thousand wiser || His worshipped ladye-love was an intellectual abstraction, the dis- |, Palmer was a public man, and it is in his public character that 
Id and better men of his day, passed away before their bodies had || embodied spirit of fun, and wo to the challenger who was bold || we speak of him. Little is known of his private life, or of the secret 
ed scarce rotted. A poorer devil than the late Samuel Patch never || enough to call her good qualities in question. It was rough tilting |! motives and hidden springs which moved him to aspire to notoriety. 
n, cumbered this fair earth, but he is ‘already embalmed in verse, || with the old but gallant knight. We have been witness to more | There is a flying rumour that in his early years he was visited by a 
s- and by one whose name cannot soon die. A cunning pen has en- || than one tournament in which an essenced carpet knight cried || fortune-teller, who prophesied that he would make a noise in the 
rd grossed the record of his deeds, and perfected his judgment roll of || craven, and left the ancient warrior in full possession of the field. || world, and that the sibyl’s prediction was the cause of his aspiring 
th fame. He is a co-heir in glory with the boy of Crete—the one || But gentleness was the ordinary wont, as it was the nature of Pot | to the office of corporation bell-man. Our authority upon this point 
us flew, and the other leaped, into immortality. 1 Pie Palmer. He knew that to be the sad burden of his merry | is apocryphal, and it must be strong evidence to convince us that 
Ww There is one name connected with the annals of our city, which || song, was a nine-day’s melancholy immortality even to the humblest, | superstition was a weakness that found admittance into Pot Pie's 
r= should be snatched from oblivion. Would that a strong hand could || and it went to his heart to see a man laugh the wrong side of his | bosom. He was probably an obscure man previous to his taking 
e. be found to grasp it, for it is a feeble clutch that now seeks todrag | mouth. His humours were all in the spirit of kindness. He “carried | upon himself the cares of public office ; for we are assured by a 
ie it by the locks from the deep forgetfulness in which it is fast sink- | no heartstain away on his blade ;" or if he incautiously inflieted a | highly respectable citizen, that it required the influence of strong 
ne ing. Scarce ten years have passed, since the last bell of the last || wound, he was ever ready to pour into it the oil and wine of a | political friends to secure him his situation. It is equally probable 
n- of the bellmen was rung, since the last joke of the joke-master | merry whim, so that its smart was scarce felt before it was healed. | that he was not in affluent circumstances, as it is known that, on 
general of our goodly metropolis was uttered, since the last song | Pot Pie was a poet, for where humour is, poetry cannot be far being inducted into office, he had not two shillings about him to pay 
od of our greatest street-minstrel was sung, and the last laugh of the || off. They are akin to each other; and if their relationship be not the necessary fees ; and that he made a compromise with ‘ie mayor, 
ill very soul of laughter was pealed forth. Scarce ten years have | sisterly, it is only so far removed as to make their union more || on that occasion, by advancing a number of first-rate jokes, which 
e- passed, and the public recollection of the man who made more || thrillingly delightful. No one could tell where his songs came from, || his honour was kind enough to receive as collateral security for the 
ie noise in the world than any other of his time, is already dim, and and it was a fair presumption that they were his own. He has been | payment of his official demand. On‘taking possession of his office, 
e, shadowy, and unsubstantial. A brief notice of this extraordinary || considered by many the only perfect specimen of an improvisatore || he found that he was engaged in a calling which was in bad odour. 
man has found admittance into the ephemeral columns of a news- || that this country has ever produced. His lays were always an echo | Its ordinary duties were mechanical. He was brought in contact, 
in paper. We will endeavour to enter his immortality of record in a || to the passing scenes around him. Like the last minstrel, he had |, in the transaction of his business, chiefly with the lower classes. 
1e place where future ages will be more likely to find it. As Doctor || songs for all ears. The sooty chimney-sweep who walked by, chant- | His brothers in office were little better than patient drudges, who 
n- Johnson would have said, ‘of Pot Pie Palmer, let us indulge the || ing his cheery song, was answered in notes that spoke gladness to | had no soul beyond receiving their stipulated salaries. Finding that 
al pleasing reminiscence.” his heart, and the poor fuliginous blackamoor passed on, piping || his office could give him but little reputation, he determined 
B. The character of Pot Pie Palmer was a kindly mingling of the || away more merrily than ever. The anomalous biped who drove a || to give reputation to his office. He courted popularity, not by the 
d elements of good nature, gentleness of spirit, quickness and deli- || clam cart, would needs stop a moment for a word of kindness from | arts of a demagogue, but by kindness and courtesy to all around 
s cacy of perception, an intuitive knowledge of mankind, and an am- || Pot Pie, and he would be sure to get it, for the Palmer was not a | him. He would occasionally throw a joke by the way-side ; and, 
t- bition, strange and peculiar in its aspirations, but boundless. There proud man. In the expansive charity of his humour, he knew no || if it took root and produced good fruit, he would sow another in the 
e were sundry odd veins and streaks, which ran through and wrinkled || distinctions. Even in his jokes with his brother bell-men, there || same soil; and he thus continued his husbandry, until a blooming 
this goodly compound, in the shape of quips and quirks and quid- || was no assumption of superiority. He disdained to triumph over |" harvest of ripe humours and full-grown conceits had sprung up 
of dities, which crossed each other at such strange angles, and turned || their dullness, and he rather sought to instil into their bosoms a wherever he had passed. It is not improbable that Palmer's figure 
round such short corners, that few were able to analyze the moral || portion of his own fire. || was in the mind's eye of our Bryant when he spoke of “ a living 
? anatomy of the man. It is not strange then, that his character should It was a part, nay the very essence of his calling, to receive from || blossom of the air.” It is not strange that his popularity should 
g have been generally misunderstood. He was a jester by profession, | the tenants of the underground apartments of the houses where he soon have become general, but it is not a little singular that it 
e but he was no mime. Unlike a clown at a country fair, who grins || had the honour to call, those superfluous vegetable particles which || should have experienced no ebb and flow. The fickle breath of 
it for half-pence, he asked no compensation for his services in the || are discarded—especially in warm weather—from the alimentary || popular favour was to hima breeze that always blew from the same 
n cause of public mirth. He was a volunteer in the business of mak- || preparations of well-regulated families. There was a smile resting } point of the compass. During his long public career, there was no in- 
ing men merry, for it was no part of his calling to put the world in | on his cheek—a smile of benevolence—as the dusky lady of the |) terval of diminished reputation, no brief period of questioned authori- 
t good humour, and it has never been hinted that he received a shil- || lower cabinet transferred her odorous stores into his capacious | ty. He swayed the sceptre of his wit firmly to the last ; and when it 
a ling from the corporation for his extra services in the cause of hap- || cart ; a graceful touch of his time-worn and dilapidated ram beaver, || departed from his hand, there was none bold enough to claim it. 
t piness and contentment. He might have been as serious as his || and a loud compliment was roared forth in tones that made the pas- To form a correct estimate of the powers of one who, in one of 
t own cart-horse, without the slightest risk of losing his place. If || sers-by prick up their ears, and the dingy female would rush in evi- the humblest pursuits in life—a pursuit calculated to beget and keep 
1 he had preserved a becoming giavity, he might have aspired to a || dent confusion down the cellar-steps, seemingly abashed at the || alive narrow and sordid views, to check all noble aspirations, all 
i higher office than that of the chief of the corporation scavengers ; || warmth of his flattery, while at the next moment there would peal || ambition for fame in the eyes of the world, and to lessen a man in 
. for along face has ever been a passport to preferment. But he || up from the depths, a ringing laugh that told how the joyous spirit || his own eyes, had the spirit to soar above the common duties of his 
. disdained to leave his humble calling as long as he was sure he || of the negress had been gladdened, and that the bell-man had |} calling, to create himself a name, and to make himself the lion of 
could remain at its head. He knew full well that there were few || uttered the very sentiment that was nearest her heart. He had his || his day, the wonder of his time, outrivalling all cotemporary lions 
3 who could chime with him, and he would play second to no man’s || delicate allusions when the buxom grisette, or simpering chamber- |! and all imported wonders, and who had the ability to effect all this, 
, music. He was mirthful, partly from a spirit of philanthropy, and | maid presented herself at the door, half coy and half longing for a || we must place the bell-man and his calling alongside of other men 
partly because he was so filled with gleeful and fantastic associa- || word of kindness, or perch of flattery, and they were sure never || whose situations in life, in point of conventional respectability, are 
tions, that they overflowed in spite of him. He was not merely a || to go away unsatisfied. For though there were tossing of pretty | on a par with his. The collectors of anthracite coal-dust are as 
passive instrument that required the cunning touch of a master to || heads, and pert flings of well-rounded forms, and blushes which || ambitious as he was to make a noise in the world, and they blow 
3 awaken its music, or like a wind-harp that is voiceless till the wind || seemed to speak more of shame than of pleasure, you would be sure || their trumpets as loudly as if they aspired to imitate the example of 
; sweeps over it. He was piece of mechanism that played of its || if you gave a glance the moment after at the upper casements, to | the conqueror of Jericho, and to make the walls of our city crumble 
; own accord, and was never mute, and his notes were as varied as || see faces peering forth glowing with laughter and delight. before their blast. But, like ranting actors, they only split the ears of 
those of a mock-bird. If there were those around him who could Palmer’s genius resembled that of Rabelais, for his humour was || the groundlings. There is nothing pvetical in the shrill blast of their 
enjoy a joke, he offered them a fair share of it, and bade them par- || equally broad and equally uncontrollable. We have said that he || horns; and we have never seen one of them whom our imagina- 








take of it and be thankful to the giver; and if there was no one 














was a poet, a street minstrel of the very first rank. He threw a 


tion could body forth into any other shape than that of an every- 
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day, matter of fact, vulgar dustman. We are like the unpoetical 


clown— 

“ A cowslip by the river’s brim 

A yellow cowslip was to him, 

But it was nothing more.” 
So, in our eyes, a collector of ashes is simply a collector of ashes, 
and that is all we know or care about him. No Napoleon of his 
order has arisen among thisclass. No man of his time has sprung, 
pheenix-like, from the ashes. Had the noisy tin-trumpet, instead of 
the clanging bell, been the emblem of Palmer’s office, how would 
its base and common notes have been softened and melted into 
melody, till they spoke such eloquent music as even, in these latter 
days, visits not the ears of common mortals. Even the fame of 
poor Willis might have been dimmed, and the Kent-bugle which he | 
charmed into the utterance of such melting melody, might have | 
been pronounced an inferior instrument to the mellow horn, when 
breathing the airs and variations of Pot Pie Palmer. The dull man 
of ashes, though possessing, as the emblem of his calling, a musi- 
cal instrumeut, the very mention of which awakens a hundred stir- 
ring associations, has so far neglected the advantages of his situa- 
tion, as to make himself the most unpoetical and unendurable of 
street bores. Is there a milkman in the land who is distinguished 
for any thing beyond a peculiar art in mixing liquors, and of com- 
bining, with a greater or less degree of skill, lacteal and aqueous 
fluids? We have never seen the man. Descend in the scale. 
The sooty sweep, though he has a special license from the corpora- 
tion to sing when and where he pleases, though the only street-min- 
strel acknowledged and protected by our laws, is still regarded by 
the public eye as the poorest and humblest of all God’s creatures ; 
and there is no instance on record of his having, even in his most 
climbing ambition, aspired to any other elevation than the chimney- 
top. Inbrief, there is no humble public employment, no low dignity 
of office, with the single exception of that of the corporation bell- 
men, that can furnish an instance of its possessor having arrayed it 
in poetry and beauty ; and to Pot Pie Palmer belongs the undivided 
and undisputed honour. 

“ Green be the laurels on the Palmer’s brow!” 

But, says some cynical critic, ‘‘ where be the jests of your Yorick, 
where is the recorded or remembered proof of his wit, his music, or 
his poetry? Let us have some single specimen of those powers 
which you are applauding to the echo, or at least furnish us with 
some traits from which we can picture to ourselves the moral phy- 
siognomy of the man.” ‘To this we have several answers. The 
fame of Pot Pie Palmer to be secure, must rest chiefly on tradition. 
A dim legendary immortality will out-last all other kinds of fame, 
for no one can call its title in question. Its very dimness invests it 
with a soft poetic halo that lingers over and brightens it, giving 
it the enchantment of distance, and arraying it with mystic beauty. 
We abhor a downright matter of fact, palpable reputation, for as 
sure as it is tangible, it is equally sure to be meddled with, and 
perhaps pulled to peiccs. We wish to preserve, if possible, the fabric 
of Palmer's fame, from the touch of hands that would but discom- | 
pose its delicate and fairy handiwork. Besides, we are fearful of 
marring a good joke by repeating it awkwardly. The spirit and soul | 
of the Palmer are necessary to him who would repeat the Palmer's 
jokes. His was unwritten humour. We have sought diligently, | 
but without success, for some account of his private life, but we 
have completely failed in our search. We are enabled to state, 
however, on the very best authority, that the Pot Pie papers which 
have been preserved with religious care by his family, will in due 
time either be given to the public, or made use of as the basis of 
an article for the next edition of American Biography; and we 
think that the Palmer’s chance for fame is at least on a par with 
nine out of ten of those who figure in that department of the Dic- 
tionary of Universal Knowledge. 

Poor old Pot Pie! The memory of the kind-hearted and joyous old 
man, is sweet and savory. We think of him as one of those who 
were pleasant in their lives ; while in his death, he and his jests 
were not divided. They went down to the tomb together. Time, 
the beautifier, has already shed its soft lustre over the recollection 
of his humble cart and its odoriferous contents ; and we think of it as 
sending forth to the pure air a perfume like the aroma breathed 
from a field of spices. We look in vain for a successor to fill the 
place left vacant by his departure ; for a voice as blithe and 
cheery as his; for so cunning a hand; for a visage that beamed forth | 
more mirth than Joe Miller ever wrote; for taste in vestimental | 
architecture so arabesque and grotesque, and yet in such admirable | 
unison with the humour of the man ; for that intuitive perception of | 
the character of human clay as never to throw away a jest upon a | 
fruitless soil ; and for so plentiful a garner of the seeds of mirth as | 
to scatter them in daily profusion, while like the oil of the 
widow’s cruise, they never wasted. We do not think of him as of | 
a hoary Silenus, mirthful from the effect of bacchanalian orgies, or | 
as the Momus of this nether world, most witty when most ill-natured, | 
or as of George Buchanan, or any other king's fool, for there is | 
degradation connected with these jesters—but as the admirable | 
Crichton of his time, the glass of fashion and the mould of form to | 
the corporation scavengers, “the rose of the fair state,” as one | 
whose combination and whose form were such that, of all his class, 
we can select him alone and say, “‘here was a bell-man.”’ Glorious 
old Pot Pie. 

‘* His name is now a portion in the batch 
Of the heroic dough which baking Time 
Kneads for consuming ages—and the chime 


Of Fame's old bells, long as they truly rin 
Shall tell of him.” . 8 




















Purrinc.—A Cheshire auctioneer ‘hus exalted the merits of a car- 
pet—‘‘ Gentlemen and ladies, some folks sell carpets for Brussels 
which are not Brussels; but I can most positively assure you that 


|| I have never been reduced to the necessity of writing for bread, (of 


THE CENSOR. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS FROM THE ATTICK. 


CONFESSIONS OF A PENITENT POET. 

Ir will, no doubt, be expected that I am about to recount the 
often-told tale of the miseries of my profession—to tell about 
stockings by day, and nightcaps by night—of the battering out of 
rhymes, and their woful lack of reason. But no: I never did write 
verses in a garret, nor were my stockings ever used to envelop 
my cranium. It is true that I have contributed largely to the stores 
of perpetrated nonsense, and the balaam-boxes of periodicals could 
testify loudly to my ineffectual efforts. But my perpetrations have 
never been made in a room higher than the second story ; and as 


which my present existence is an indisputable proof,) my rhymes 
and blank verse have been confined, as the prefaces say, ‘to a few 
friends.”* I have neither had to use a broken bottle for an ink- 
stand, nor to collect the paper on which the shower of inspiration 
and of ink was to descend, from the morning movements of a shop- 
keeper’s broom; and notwithstanding I have often complained, in 
my tender rhymes, of the hard-griping pangs of poverty, I never 
knew what poverty meant except by name. 

It would be pleasant enough, no doubt, to me, if I were to in- 
dulge my egotistical qualities, by talking of the days of my child- 
hood. This is very customary; we find writers even of the first 
merit telling us, under fictitious names, their infant joys and sor- 
rows—dwelling very pathetically on their kicking over a chair, or 
their fighting like a juvenile Hercules with some Nemzan lion of a 
boy. Now this, I say, is extremely pleasant to one’s own feelings ; 
but I have found, by experience, that its interest is merely local. 
The fact is, that self-love is so strongly implanted within the human 
breast, that such accounts please the author better than any one 
else ; and I would not have my readers get tired of me at the very 
outset. I really trust that my confessions will not follow the fate 
of my other productions, viz. remain unread. 

However, I do not know that my childhood possessed any re- 
markable trait, except those common to all other boys. As to poetry, 
I really do not think that I understood any thing more by the term 
than that some of it was rhyme, until the age of fifteen. It is from 
that age that I date the commencement of the dominion of fancy 
over me. It was then that I began to think of green fields, loving 
girls and broken hearts. 

There was a certain young lady—need I say more? shall I des- 
cribe her? shall I run through the string of epithets usually made use 
of on such occasions? It would perhaps fail to give any just idea 
of her grace and beauty. But I cannot altogether resist the tempta- 
tion; so, reader, stretch forth your right foot, throw the other a 
little behind; set your hair straight up on your forehead, if it is a 
commanding or high one, if not, cause it to lie carelessly on your 
plebeian or low one ; now clasp your hands together forcibly. Ex- 
cellent! Now repeat after me the following: 

Twin stars of light !—ineffable springs of gladness !—magnets 
of attraction—thrones, on which a thousand loves do reign ! 

These are merely similes for her eyes. Now for her hair—but 
stop, I will spare the tenderness of my readers! 

My similes are fine, are they not! but they cannot give any idea 
of what those eyes were. Alas! they are changed now ; the spirit 
that danced and kept watch in them, flashes no more. In a word, 
they are turned dull and heavy, as are the eyes of most old ladies! 
But think not that though the lustre of beauty has departed, there 
is nothing left to charm. Believe me, those eyes can still beam 
forth the intelligence of the mind ; but their expression is different 
—how different !—from what it was twenty years ago— 

“ Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth, 
And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow.” 

It was then to this being that the first offerings of my muse were 
made. She awakened the poetry of my heart. She did more— 
her conversation led me to ransack the stores of written poetry. I 
read—I pored over the page—I assimilated her with the heroines 
of romance and poetry, and in the first outbreakings of my affection 
thought her superior to them all. But these feelings produced 
others. I would render myself famous in her eyes. As the novel- 
ists say, ‘I would become worthy of her.” In this feeling I com- 
menced operations on a stock of paper. I wrote—I dashed away— | 
pens were worn to the stump, but their places were filled by fresh | 
recruits ; I demolished a whole regiment of them. Paper was con- | 
sumed, and filled, but the quick manufacture of that article by ma- | 
chinery supplied me with a renewed stock. Manuscript poems | 
became plenty as flies in summer; every moment I could steal | 
sufficed to make a rhyme. Lopez de Vega was slowness to me. | 
Had all my effusions been published, they would have made a library | 
alone. What visions of fancy crossed my imagination! I should | 
be a god amongst poets; if a doubt arose, a look at my mountain | 
of stained paper would dispel it. 

I cannot omit relating a circumstance which happened about this | 
time. 1 was just putting the finishing stroke to a poem, called | 


} 


“Lines to the Ocean.” I bad Venus in the act of rising from the | 





sea. I had described her face—it was intended to be an exact | 
copy of that of my inamorato. I had sung of mermaids, dolphins, 
shells, the great, great deep, and I know not what else. My mind 
was like a water-rocket, for notwithstanding it was diving and 
plunging in the sea, it was all on fire. I was at the following line: 
** And yet, mid ocean’s coral caves.” 
I had written “ waves” directly under caves, and was endeavouring | 
to fill out the line to the rhyme, a method which I am persuaded 
has been adopted by more poets than myself; for in the generality 





|| be again passed through a paper-mill. 























this elegant article was made by Mr. Brussells himself!” 





i * Heaven help them !— Cerberus. 
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of rhymes, the bulk consists of digressions from the story, which is 
told at intervals, here a little and there a little more, as the arbi- 
trary rhyme will permit. It is truly a most difficw't thing to keep 
our pegasus on the straight-forward course; one rhyme suggests 
argument; another description; a third egotism; and a fourth non- 
sense! while occasionally the happy twang of syllables admits a 
single line of the drama to be unfolded. Butler has well expressed 
this idea: 

‘*Rhymes the rudders are of verses, 

With which, like ships, they steer their courses.” 
T have thought that the idea may be carried further, and that the 
building of rhymes is like the building of ships; the rhyme must 
first be put in, and afterward the skeleton must be planked over 
with ideas. However, while complaining of digressions in poets, 
I am prosing and running into digressions myself. 

I have stated that I was endeavouring to eke out the sense, to 
meet an impatient rhyme which stood with open arms to receive it. 
I was jumbling and tumbling my brains, amidst a fine confusion of 
poetical epithets and sentiments, and should soon have given vent 
to a simile, or some other piece of intellectual furniture; when 
suddenly I was interrupted by an ejaculation, the sound of which 
did not at all accord with the dulcet notes of my mind. On looking 
around, I perceived that it proceeded from my father, who had 
walked into the room during the time of my poetical conceptions. 
I had not noticed his entrance. The blood mounted to my cheeks 
and my brow becaine crimsoned with a multitude of conflicting 
thoughts and apprehensions. I would not endure that moment 
again for the fame of Milton! My father was what the world calls 
a man of business—a plodding, persevering merchant—one who 
thought poets madmen, and who estimated the value of poetry by 
the price it would sell for as waste paper. 

‘Charles, what stupidity is that ?” 

I stammered out a confusion of broken sentences. He took up 
the paper and read the motto; it was something which I have now 
forgotten; but it was from Spenser. 

“Spenser,” said he, with a look of contempt, “and what is all 
this below?” He attempted to decipher the writing, but it was 
past his art. He held the paper in his hand, while he deliberately 
took off his spectacles, wiped, replaced them, and again attempted, 
but could not get past the first line ; it required one practised to 
separate the ore of composition from the rubbish around it. “Read 
this, sir!” said he, sternly and slowly. 

“Sir?” said I, hesitatingly. 

“ Read it, sir!” he repeatéd, in a voice such as we poets would 
have called a voice of thunder. 

I took the paper, and stammered over the first three lines. 

“Yon fool!” said he, passionately, at the same time snatching 
the paper from my hands. ‘“ You most egregious fool!” tearing it 
to atoms. 

But my spirit began to rise. Had my father displayed nothing 
but a cool, collected contempt, it might have cured me of my 
rhyming propensities for ever. His present treatment roused me 
to self-defence. I made an impertinent reply, and he saluted my 
poetical head with a most unpoetical blow. 

I was now an injured man! As to saying injured boy—it was 
not poetical. However, I was deeply injured, and after my father 
had burnt my perpetrations, I mourned in secret over my hapless lot. 
I was deserted by my friends—I had none to love or care for me. 
The springs of my affection were running to waste in the wilderness. 
I invoked despair—and committed a great many more absurdities. 








LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 





COMPLAINTS OF A SUBSCRIBER. 





To the Editors of the New-York Mirror. 


Cleaveland, Ohio, February 8, 1834. 

To those in a far-distant country, Messrs. Editors, good newsis pre- 
cious. The sound of the post-horn—the rumbling of the mail-coach, 
as it issues from the forests into the streets of our delightful village, 
cause many an anxious or longing heart to beat quicker, and bring 
fond recollections of thore who are as far from us as the east is from 
the west. A large group of expectants collect in the office, waiting 
for the unsealing of that fountain which is to make glad or sad so 
many hearts. ‘‘ Number two hundred!” I said to the distributor, and 
received the Mirror folded in a blue cover. Thank you, gentlemen. 
The engraving of the asylum is “splendid,” as they say in Albany. 
The ladies admire the deep rich foreground, which the tame deer have 
chosen for their retreat. ‘The view of the Hudson through the foliage, 
bearing on its tranquil surface these reflected sails which are the 
gems and pearls of the original, is beautiful, and adds much to the 
effect of the piece. There is a freshness and life about the whole, 
which charms us into the reality of the scene, while we forget that 


|| we are looking at the representation merely. There is one subject 


on which, Messrs. Editors, I feel constrained to speak to you in self- 
defence, and I earnestly beg of you to address—not your subscribers, 


|| but readers, and endeavour to persuade each to subscribe for himself. 


The mail in that case would not contain the Mirrors wanted in 
this quarter. Seriously, I keep a list of the readers of my number; 
and when, like a weary wanderer it returns to its proper domicil, to be 
mailed to some distant friends, it has been travelled over by a hun- 
dred pair of eyes, and is so fingered and soiled, that it is only fit to 
I therefore recommend, that 
an ink be compounded of such properties, that when more than six 
pair of eyes fall upon it, it will fade. Imagine, if you can, the astonish- 
ment of the succeeding gazers, when the whole impression suddenly 
disappears from their view! w. 
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ORIGINAL NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 





THE BOOK TABLE. 


The Staff Officer, or Soldier of Fortune. 


Some people think that we of the corps editorial, have a sort of 
intuitive faculty, by which we can pronounceon the merits of a book 
without reading it, and write a critique on a new work, judiciously 
discriminating between its beauties and its faults, after merely glan- 
cing our eye over the title-page. We wish it was the case, for then 
we should have been spared the trouble of wading through the 
“ Staff Officer, or Soldier of Fortune,” lately published by Messrs. 
Carey and Hart. We are zorry to see the names of publish- 
ers, generally so remarkable for good judgment, prefixed to such 
wretched stuff. It professes to give the adventures, if they deserve 
the name, of a Mr. Moore, from the time he receives his commission 
as ensign, until, in all the glory of a pair of epaulets, he woos and 
wins the lady of his heart, who, of course, besides the usual allow- 
ance of virtue and beauty, has an ample supply of those precious 
metals with which the hero, like most miscalled “soldiers of for- 
tune”’ is not overstocked. From the fulsome praise lavished on Lord 
Moira, and every thing appertaining to him, we should conclude 
that the author must have been invited to dine with himor his butler— 
probably the latter, for the style of the book smacks rather of his 
lordship’s second table than of his first ; and when he attempts the 
sentimental, he is “more Irish and less nice’ than Counsellor 
Phillips himself. The public surely will net tolerate much more such 
trash; they will reject it, and leave half-pay lieutenants in his majes- 
ty’s service to their legitimate employment of telling over their 
marches and counter-marches, their campaigns and their flirtations, 
to their admiring neighbours, instead of obtruding them on the 
world, in two volumes, duodecimo. 


The Perils of Pearlestreet. 


We lately noticed a little work, called the “ Perils of Pearl-street,” 
and, among other good passages, spoke of the author’s sketch of a 
New-York boarding-house. This we think is written in a style so 
graphic, that we have thought it worth extracting. 

MY BOARDING-HOUSE. 

“Mrs. Conniption, my landlady, was a short woman. She was 
short in every sense of the word. Her person was short, her 
neck was short, her fingers were short, her provisions were short, 
and she was short and crusty. In speaking of her shortness, how- 
ever, I should perhaps except her tongue, which upon certain occa- 
sions was quite long enough. She was a little, squat old woman, 
somewhat wrinkled in the face, somewhat sharp in the matter of a 
nose, and particularly sharp in the matter of money. 

“Such was Mrs. Conniption. She kept a four-dollar boarding- 
house; and made money, not so much by the high price which she 
exacted of her guests, as by the low price of the conveniences with 
which she furnished them. Her charge for board and lodging was 
sufficiently moderate; but the rate at which she purchased provi- 
sions for bed and board, was quite too moderate. 

“And this was the secretof Mrs. Conniption’s wealth. She made 
money by stinting her boarders. She purchased the cheapest arti- 
cles in the market—the very refuse of more generous housekeepers. 
Whether it was meat, vegetables, or fruit, she took care to obtain 
such only as could be purchased at half price. “ Fifty per cent.,"’ 
said she to herself, ‘‘is worth saving; and as for my boarders—la! 
they’ll never know the difference. But my pocket will feel it most 
sensibly.” 

“ As for me, I might say my stomach felt it most sensibly. I shall 
never forget the impression of Mrs. Conniption’s boarding-house, 
the longest day I have to live. I seem at this moment to see every 
thing before me, as it happened at the time. I will give a picture— 
merely the picture of a day. 

“T must begin, then, with the breakfast-table. There were some 
fifteen or twenty boarders, and at least two dishes—a salt shad, or 
mackerel, and a lean beef-steak, which had been dried, not broiled, 
over the coals. Perhaps one or the other of these, for a rarity, was 
alternated with stale sausages, or salt leg of pork—salted almost 
beyond the possibility of being eaten. No fowls, no eggs, no oys- 
ters, ever made their way to the breakfast-table. Along with the 
fish or flesh, the stale sausages or trebly-salted pork, might be seen 
a plate or two of bread, sometimes of rye, sometimes of wheat, 
baked by Mrs. Conniption herself, thoroughly soured, and as heavy 
as a grindstone; but no admittance was allowed to toast, buck- 
wheat cakes, or hot rolls. There was a small quantity of butter, 
such as it was; but its colour was nearly as various ag the rainbow; 
and after having been doubly salted at home to make it weigh more, 
it had been salted again by Mrs. Conniption to make it go the fur- 
ther with her boarders. 

“So much for the morning eatables. At the head of the table sat 
the sweet lady herself, drawing from a coffee-urn and distributing— 
oh heavens! I have not yet found a name for it. The basis or it, 
however, was water, drawn from the Manhattan hydrant or the 
pump, which, in its purest state, was scarcely drinkable. Added to 
this was a small quantity of damaged coffee, burnt crust, or roasted 
rye, well pulverised—which, having boiled awhile, was thoroughly 
incorporated with the water; and both drawn together into the cups, 
exhibited, when combined with a little milk, very much the appear- 
ance of ashes and water. The taste of this strange mixture, being 
indescribable, I leave to the reader’s imagination. The lady presi- 
dentess never asked, ‘Is your coflee’—she certainly called it coffee! 
I say, she never asked, ‘Is your coffee agreeable, sir?’ ‘Do I make 
your coffee to suit you, madam? lest some one should have the im- 
pudence to ask for more sugar or milk, and she should be a loser 
by her ill-judged politeness. 

“ At the dinner-table, the picture was a shade or two brighter. But 
here there was nothing to boast of; for the meat, having been 
bought at a reduced price in the market, did not of course consist 
of the prime pieces; and, what was worse still, it was spoilt in the 
cooking. If roasted, it had never felt the softening and savory in- 
fluence of the basting-spoon ; but was as dry as a chip, and totally 
destitute of any inviting qualities. Add to this, it was accompanied 
by no gravy, or nothing deserving of that title; the contents of the 
attending butter-boat being neither more nor less than unmingled 
grease at the top, a watery mixture in the middle, and a variously 
compounded sediment of salt and other ingredients at the bottom. 


| bleached, del 


Such was the character of the roast, whether it were beef, mutton, 
veal, or swine’s flesh. As for chickens, ducks, or poultry of any 
kind, they never winged their way so far as Mrs. Conniption’s 
table. A boiled leg of mutton was rarely seen—and when seen, 
was never accompanied by its legitimate attendant, drawn-butter- | 
and-parsley. But roasted mutton, smelling strong of its sheepish | 
qualities and reekingin its own grease, was seldom wanting to grace | 
the board. For vegetables, there were round, watery potatoes, sliced | 
beets, boiled cabbage, and so forth; but for celery—crisp, well- 
, delicious, appetite-inspiring celery— we had none of it. 

“Wait a minute, and you shall have the dessert—and a desert 
indeed it was, nearly as barren of attraction as the desert of Arabia. 
Behold an apple dumpling, with the crust so tough, that it needed 
not, like that which so puzzled old King George, as said and sung by | 
Peter Pindar, to be sowed, to keep it together ; but would rather re- 
quire an axe or cleaver to cut it asunder, enclosing an apple so sour 
that, if you ate it, your children’s teeth would be set on edge. A 
pudding made of rice and water, in which the latter ingredient most 
plentifully abounded ; or a batch of boiled rice, concreted nearly into 
the hardness of a stone, to be eaten with West India molasses. An 
apple-pie, with the crust as strong as sole-leather, enclosing here and 
there a bit of apple, as tart as the woman that made it; or sweet- 
ened, if at all, merely with that same W.I. molasses. Or per- 
chance your eye might be feasted upon a dessert of fruits—but 
what fruits !—shrivelled peaches, sour pears, or wormy apples. 

“ But all this was princely compared with the tea-table, which, in 
the first place, was nothing but a suite of bare boards—mahogany it 
‘might be, and faithfully polished—but no table can be considered as 
properly set without a cloth. However, it is not so much the table 
itself I would depict, as the articles upon it, and the mistress at the 
upper end of it. As at breakfast, so at tea, there sat Mrs. Connip- 
tion—heavens, what a countenance! If the milk had not been 
watered beyond the possibility of being soured, her face would cer- 
tainly have turned it to bonnyclabber. The eatables consisted 
chiefly of dry bread and extra-salted butter; but the tea, or that 
liquid which was so called, is the object most deserving of particular 
admiration. How so large a quantity of beverage could be made 
from so small a quantity of the Chinese herb, would certainly have 
been matter of marvel to any one not acquainted with the economy 
of Mrs. Conniption’s boarding-house. Some might suppose it was 
owing to a peculiar virtue in the inside of the good lady’s teapot, or 
to some superior quality of the herb employed. But I can assure 
them this was not the case; and no person, who had ever tasted 
the infusion, or rather decoction, could have much doubt as to the 
mode of its preparation. One thimblefull of tea was put into a quart, 
a gallon, or some other assignable quantity of water ; and the leaves 
of the herb might be seen, like the wrecked Trojans, floating in a 
vast sea, few and far apart. Mrs. Conniption always measured her 
tea in a thimble. At first, the teapot was filled with water, and 
after a thorough decoction of the thimblefull, it was brought upon 
the table. As soon as it began to run low, it was again filled with 
water. A second pouring-out took place, and it was again replen- 
ished with water. And so on, alternately pouring out and filling up, 
as long as there were any guests to be served. From this account 
of its preparation, it requires no Yankee to guess at the nature of the 
liquid prepared. On the same general principle of economy, the 
boarders were not allowed to sweeten their own tea, lest they should 
be too profuse of the sugar; nor to cream it, lest they should draw 
too largely on the precious milk and water, whereof a single gill was 
made to serve the whole table. The presiding goddess of the tea- 
pot—alias, Mrs. Conniption—put into each cup half a tea-spoonful 
of brown Havana sugar, and five drops of milk. If any one was 
dissatisfied with this quantity, and had the impudence to send up 
his cup for more, she put in perhaps one-fourth of a tea-spoonful of 
sugar, and three other drops of milk, at the same time glancing at 
him a look asif she would bite his head off. But though so sparing 
of the sugar and milk, it is but justice to Mrs. Conniption to say, she 
dealt bountifully with us in the article of tea, for pump-water was 
cheap, and the process of pouring in very easily supplied the ex- 
haustion of pouring out. In short, had it not been for the expense 
of sugar and milk, we might have had the tea, like a certain modern 
author’s poetry—“ In one weak, washy, everlasting flood.” 














THE DRAMA. 





THE PARK THEATRE. 


MRS. DRAKE. 
Tue critics have awarded high and well-deserved praise to the 
performances of this lady. She is a fine actress, and an ornament 
to the American stage. During her recent engagement at the 
Park theatre, we had an opportunity of seeing her only in two 
characters. The first of these, Adelgitha, she sustained in a man- 
ner that surprised and delighted us. Her person is noble and com- 
manding, and her enunciation unusually clear and impressive. She 
particularly excels when womanly dignity is to be sustained, energy 
of purpose expressed, or convulsive passion depicted. The other 








part in which we had the pleasure of seeing her, was that of Julia in 
the Hunchback. This brought her into striking contrast with the 
most extraordinary and singularly-gifted female of the age, and one 
whose unrivalled powers have made that character exclusively her 
own; yet Mrs. Drake acquitted herself with much ability, and many 
of her points were marked and original. We were especially struck 
with her manner of requesting Clifford to be seated when he first 
appears before her in the humble capacity of secretary to the earl of 
Rochdale ; but thought the incident of snatching up a fragment of 











Clifford’s torn letter rather a stage-trick than a natural impulse. 
Since Mrs. Drake succeeds so well when she has to contend against 
impressions left on the audience by her inimitable competitor, it is 
but fair to infer that, in some characters more peculiarly adapted to 
her own powers, she would be agreat favourite. In both the parts we 
speak of, she had many disadvantages to contend with for the want 
of efficient support, having almost the whole weight of the pieces 
upon her own shoulders ; the wretched stock-company of the Park, 
with a solitary exception, tending rather to mar than sustain 
her efforts. The exception we refer to, was Mr. Clarke, who never 
performs ill, except when it is nature’s fault, not his. His enact- 
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The tendency of periodicals and light reading.—We often hear it 
asserted, that the general diffusion of literature, especially by periodi- 
cals, tends to create a taste for superficial productions, and lessens 
the number of what are called profound readers; or, to use one of 
the hacknied similes of the complainers, the stream of knowledge 
grows shallow as it is widened. The author of Pelham observes, 
that the French are called a superficial people, because those classes 
which in other countries are utterly ignorant, have a smattering of 
knowledge in France. The present age is charged with the same 
defect, because those who once read nothing, now read little else 
than gazettes, magazines and novels. In both cases, the only kind 
of people among whom profundity should be expected, are wholly 
overlooked. We believe that persons of genuine taste are far more 
numerous now than when the use of books was confined to a few, 
and that whatever in any way multiplies the use of them, will 
eventually add many to the more reflecting and critical classes of 
readers. When the attention of the whole community is turned to- 
ward letters, however the devourers of literary trash may increase, 
still many minds above the common order, which in a less reading 
age would never have been awakened, will then not only acquire a 
love of letters, but will learn to select with tasie and peruse with 
critical attention from among the motley multitude of authors before 
them. When the reading community is vastly extended, the num- 
ber of profound readers must in some measure increase. Shakspeare 
lived and wrote in an age when periodicals were unknown and novels 
did not greatly abound, and yet should he revisit us and find his 
works loading the shelves of every bookstore, and learn that the 
wisdom of centuries had been employed in critical dissertations upon 
them, it would be hard to make him believe that they are now less 
read and appreciated than in the days of good Queen Bess. Milton, 
too, gave his immortal poem to the world when its attention was 
very little taken up with light reading; yet, could he compare the 
scanty reputation he then enjoyed with his present fame, he would 
be most ungrateful to join in the hue and ery against the present 
degeneracy of taste. He would be doubly ungrateful to denounce 
periodical writings, since he is in no small degree indebted to the 
Spectator and Rambler for his being rescued from obscurity. Re- 
views and magazine essays of later date, have also recalled public 
attention to other old authors who had long lain neglected. Witness 
the works of Massenger, and the old English dramatists. They 
have also done much to add firmness to the aiready established repu- 
tation of others. Itis true the number of ephemeral works which are 
now daily poured forth is immense; but have our own times produced 
and does it appreciate nothing better? This century, it is true, can- 
not boast a Shakspeare or a Milton. Greece gave birth to but one 
Homer and one Eschylus. Our Homer and Eschylus happened to be 
born some centuries ago, and the Anglo-Saxon race may never produce 
one or the other again. But, if their rank was loftier, will their fame 
be more enduring than that of Walter Scott? We believe they will 
all three be equally remembered tll their lands’ language shall be 
forgotten. Have Dryden, Pope and Goldsmith reared monuments so 
much more imperishable than those of Byron, Moore and Campbell ; 
and have oF sat of Hope and Bulwer nearly as fair a pros- 


pect of being rved as those of Fielding and Smollet? Many 
other living ors might be mentioned, who will be as much 
known and esteemed two hundred years hence as Suckling, and 
many other sweet but half-forgotten poets, are now. All these 
may, we think, be fairly placed as an offset against the numerous 
living authors who have been producing i rable defunct 
works for the last thirty years. Great as is the evil inflicted by 
the latter, it must be looked upon as one of the evils which ac- 
company every great good. A harvest that yields much wheat will 
always yield more chaff; and the peasant who would complain of 
such a case, would be deserving of famine. It must be recollected 
that the present age bas not only produced the distinguished writers 
we have cited, but has appreciated their merits; and the latter cir- 
cumstance we conceive to be a far stronger proof of the correct taste 
of our own times than the former. A great genius may chance to 
be born in any age, but the generation that sets a just value on his 
works cannot be wholly given over to frivolity. Away, then, with 
this whining about the decline of taste and the growing predilection 
for trash. ‘Dost thou think,” says one of Shakspeare’s characters, 
“because thou art virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and ale?” 
And in like manner we would say to the long-faced critic— Dost 
thou think because thou art profound, there shall be no more light 
reading? Since it has not pleased heaven to gift some people with 
wisdom so great as thine, leave them to read light essays or lighter 
novels if they will; and though these simple ones should seem in- 
numerable, doubt not there are other wise men in the world than 
thyself, who revere the sages of old as much as thou dost, 





Modern buildings.—The babe! style of building is reviving in our 
city. In every quarter we see new houses towering up to a height 
that reminds us of the presumptuous architects of the plain of 
Shinaar. We pass many of those unfinished edifices with en in- 
stinctive dread of their falling; for their appearance is truly threat- 
ening. Even were there no room for this apprehension, it would 
require no small resolution with many to cross in front of them; 
for the air in their neighbourhood is so loaded with clouds of lime 
and dirt, that people of irritable lungs should not attempt it. Mac- 
beth might justly call such passage, “the way to dusty death.” 
When we look upon their fearful altitude, we call to mind the disas- 
ter which occurred a few years ago from the falling of a seven story 
warehouse, and think of the wise injuction of the Rev. John Rogers 
to his nine small children, ‘“ build not your house too high.” We 
almost sigh for the days when our then quiet and unenterprising 
city was made up of those humble, yet substantial fabricks of Hol. 
land brick, two of which till lately remained in Broad-street, and 
whose portraits are preserved in the Mirror. Those venerable but 
unpresumptuous dwellings, whose notched gable fronts looked with- 
out frowning upon the passer-by, and never threatened him with an 











ment of Michael Ducas and the Hunchback was admirable, and the 
death-struggle of the former truly Roscian. 


avalanche of marble and granite. 
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THE TYROLESE GIRL. 


THE WORDS WRITTEN BY T. T. BROWN, ESQ.—COMPOSED BY WALTER TURNBULL. 


-ver the a- way; 
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Mock all the day, And lists for the that mer- 
foot-step 


2 
The lovers are met, and merrily, merrily, 
Glide the soft moments away ; 


While greet-ing the sun so cheer-i-ly, cheer-i-1 -ly ca-rol 
” " rene” of their 


lay. 


ri-ly, -ri-ly, Brush-es 
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Till the sun setting slow, now wearily, wearily, 
Hides *neath the mountains his ray ¢ 
6* And must we then part ? he cries wearily, wearily, 


to meet the 


Ty-ro-lese girl trips . mer-ri-ly, 
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The mer-ri-ly. 


herd who 
shep- 


es his 
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% Yes, loves no longer delay .. 
The smile of to-morrow, love, cheerily, cheerily, 
All to-night’s sighs shall repay.” 

















GRANT THORBURN AT A PALL.—To those who have had the plea- | 
sure of a personal acquaintance with “ Laurie Todd’’—and there are 
few pleasanter acquaintances—the subjoined extract from his account | 


of a visit to a family in Boston, will be amusing :—“ By and by, the | 


music and the dance went round; a lively widow, of forty, asked if | 


I would waltz with her? I told her if she would show me how it | 
was done, and I liked it, I would try. She jumped up and threw 
her arms around the slender waist of a tall girl; away they flew at 
the sound of the tambourine. When done, she sat down by me | 
on the sofa. “Well,” says she, “‘how do you likeit?’ Says I, | 


“Madam, I think it’s coming to rather too close quarters.’ I never || 


till this hour knew exactly what waltzing was; and I must say, I | 
tremble for the next generation, if we are to go on in imitation of | 
these European customs. I asked her if the lads took hold of the 

lasses when they were at those pranks? She said they did. “Then,” | 


says I, “the lasses are the more fools to let them.” 


Marrimony.—The following beautiful extract is from ‘‘ Family | 


Lectures,” by Mrs. N. Sproat, of Taunton, Massachusetts:—“ A | 


great portion of the wretchedness which has often embittered mar- 

ried life, I am persuaded, has originated in the neglect of trifles. | 
Connubial happiness is a thing of too fine a texture to be handled 

roughly. It is a plant which will not even bear the ¢ouch of unkind- | 
ness; a delicate flower, which indifference will chill, and suspicion | 
blast. It must be watered with a shower of tender affection, ex- | 
panded with the glow of attention, and guarded with the impregna- 
ble barrier of unshaken confidence. Thus nurtured, it will bloom , 
with fragrance in every season of life, and sweeten even the loneli- | 
ness of declining years.” | 


THE GREEN MOUNTAIN Boy.—A traveller crossing the Green Moun- | 
tains, in Vermont, in the month of August, discovered a bare-headed 
and bare-footed urchin, with a large tin bucket by his side, digging 
into a deep snow-driit, and very innocently put the question—“ My | 
young lad, what do you intend to do with that snow ?”—“ Why, sir, | 
mother wants to thaw it to get water to wash with.”—“Then why | 
not take it from the top of the drift, instead of digging so deep ?”— 
“Why, sir, that on the top aint good for nothing—the warm 
weather has dried all the water out on’t!” 


— 


ANECDOTE AND GOSSIP. | 


|| more potently.” 


and enamoured strain :—‘* Most beautiful, accomplished, and charm- 
ing madam, will your ladyship, by an unmerited and undeserved con- 
descension of your infinite goodness, please to extend to your most 
obsequious, devoted and very humble servant, that pair of ignipotent 


cylindric luminary, in order that the refulgent brightness of its 
resplendent brilliancy may dazzle the vision of our ocular optics 


More THAN PROVIDENTIAL EscAPE.—During the late heavy rains 
in Scotland, a serving woman, who was sent to bring some water, 
returned after staying what was considered rather an unreasona- 
' ble length of time. On making her way to the kitchen, her mistress de- 

manded what kept her so long. ‘‘ Keepit me sae lang!”’ said the drip- 
| ping absentee with a look of surprise; “deed ye may be glad to see 
me again. The burn was rinnin’ frae bank to brae,'I missed a fit 
and fell in, and if it hadna’ been for providence and anither woman, 
I wad hae been drowned.” 


Frencu GALLANTRY.—General Desmoncourt, though himself of 
| very opposite principles to those of the Duchess of Berri, thus speaks 
| of the wretch who betrayed her retreat :—‘‘I would never pass him 
| in the streets without bestowing a horse-whipping on him, did I not 
think my horse would be degraded by being afterward touched with 
the same whip.” 


Proper RESENTMENT.—“ Why are you running about in the snow, 
Thomas, without your shoes and stockings?” inquired a kind father 
of his son. 
hasn’t mended my shoes according to his promise, and I want to 
show proper resentment.” 


A reprty.—A gallant veteran, Colonel Frederick Brown, of his 
Majesty’s twenty-eighth regiment, being at the governor’s table 
at Corfu, was asked by Lady Ruthven, (a blue,) if he had read Sir 
Walter Scott’s last work? “ Give you my honour, my lady, I never 
read but two books in my life—the Bible and the Articles of War.” 


Aw oLp pisEase.—‘‘ My dear,” said a lady to a little girl, “what is 
the matter with your mother?’’—“She’s got the rebellious fever, 
ma’am!” A somewhat common disorder. 





Sryie.—A young gentleman, having occasion to ask a lady for | 
|, the snuffers across the table, addressed her in the following emphatic 


digestors, that I may exasperate the excrescences of the nocturnal | 


“ Because, sir,” answered the urchin, “the shoemaker | 











Bive craws.—Among the blue laws formerly in force in Connecti- 
cut, we select the following. They are amusing specimens enough 
of sve legislation. 

No man shall court a maid in person, or by letter, without first 


| obtaining consent of her parents; five pounds penalty for the first 


offence, ten pounds for the d, and for the third, imprisonment 
during the pleasure of the court. 

No one shall read common prayer books, keep christmas, or set 
days, make minced pies, dance, play cards, or perform on any in- 
strument of music, except the drum, trumpet, or jews-harp. 

No one shall be a freeman, or give a vote, unless he be converted, 
and a member in full communion, of one of the churches allowed in 
this dominion. 

A drunkard shall have a master appointed by the select men, who 
are to debar him from the liberty of buying and selling. 

No one shall run on the sabbath day, or walk in his garden, or 
elsewhere, except reverently to and from meeting. 

Whosoever publishes a lie, to the prejudice of his neighbour, shall 
be set in the stocks, or be whipped ten stripes. 

No Roman catholic priest shall abide in the dominion: he shall 
be banished, and suffer death on his return. 

No one shall travel, cook victuals, make beds, sweep house, cut 
hair, or shave, on the sabbath day. 

If any person turns quaker, he sball be banished, and not suffered 
to return but on pain of death. 

No food or lodging shall be offered to a quaker, adamite, or other 
heretic. 

None shall buy or sell lands, without permission of the select men. 

No woman shall kiss her child on the sabbath or fasting day. 


DAVID CROCKETT’sS MOTTO. 


I leave thie rule for others, when I’m dead: 
Be always sure you’re righ t—then go ahead. 


SER SS SS 
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